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Tu eS y 
Oh, do not believe it; no “dark, gloomy vail’ 
Shuts out a dim future from sight; 
Tis only a mellowing haze, to conceal 
The dazzling radiance of light, mu ae 
Too strong for our weak mortal vision to bear, p 
So, ‘tis tempered with clouds, by a kind Father's 
care. . 
As the germ of a flower bursts forth from its seed, 
Unfolding i fragrance and bloom, 
And leaves the fair husk to decay in the earth, 
Deserted, in silence, and gloom; 
Se they our beleved ones, have blossomed up there— 
Just above,—imthe light of a sweet summer air, 


They've blossomed ; and we are developing, too, 


Down here in the shadows below; 
Their fragrance and beauty, to new life beyond, 
Are bidden us hasten to grow. 
Unfolding,— our quickened perceptions can feel 
Their sweet, subtle inflaence over us steal. 


The dear, honored mother, the sweet angel-wife, 
The tender young babe we've caressed, 
Though passed from the ‘‘natnral bodies" they wore» 
To theradiant forms of the blest,— 
Still linger, the fragrance of comfort to shed 
O'er the poor lonely heart, and the sorrow-bowed 
head. 


And sometimes, 4 light through the shadowy haze, 
This blossoming beauty reveals; 
The perfume and glow of etherial life, 
To een our dull senses appeals ; 
We feel them, we hear them, we see them e’en there 
In the tenantless crib, the unoccupied chair ! 


A sire’s trembling hands on the reverent head, 
In fond benedictions are pressed; 
A mother’s embraces encircle the form, 
And gather it close to her breast ; 
While throngs of dear faces their smiles o'er us 
shed, 
‘As hallowed and sweet, as in days that are dead. 


The dearest and best, in whose life we have lived, 
Whom to lose, is the bitterest pain; 
Decends like a dove, to prood tenderly o'er 
The world-weary spirit again ; 
To breathe an assurance of still-faitht ul love, 
And paint the bright home that awaits us above. 


Welisten; the music of pattering feet 
Falls thrillingly sweet on our ears; 
And velvety cheeks nestle close to our lips; 
Soft finger-tips toy with our tears, 
And whisper, ‘no longer in sorrow bewail; 
Between us, there should be no ‘dark gloomy 
vail’!” 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


* On hearing a friend remark, “ A dark, gloomy vail 
hides the future from our view.” 
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A Woman’s Deception. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN, » 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH. 
[Continued.) 

She smiled. “ We seem made to be a rid- 
dle and perplexity to men,” she said. “I 
think it possible that a part of the mystery 
lies in the fact that the most enduring strength 
is not material, but spiritual, so that. very 
slight women are frequently more capable of 
sustained resistance, when the strain is in a 
great measure upon the spirit, than the most 
robust men. . But.we must not stop to philos- 
ophize in this heavy malarious air, I pro- 
phesy a change of wind, and a healthful 
shower, before morning. Go home with firm 
faith in my prophecy, and sleep s0 soundly 
that to-morrow you shall rise refreshed and 
strengthened,” 

She smiled a cheerful smile upon him at 
the last, but passed him and went into the 
cottage with a heart as heavy as lead in her 
bosom. 

Inthe morning her prophecy had been 
fulfilled. - A cool refreshing wind blew from 
the west, over a landscape that sparkled with 
abundant rain. The hand of the Lord was 
atayed from afflicting the land ; but relief 
had come too late to lift the cloud from the 
Doetor’s spirit. 

‘All that morning Father Dunne and Eloise 
missed their co-laborer, and, before noon, 
word went through the valley, striking a sud- 
den terror to huhdreds, of hearts of those who 
had learned to look upon hin as their human 
saviour and. best earthly friend, that the Doc- 
tor lay ill ofthe fever. There were in the 
world two women who had each, in a way, & 
claim to be his nurse, Which one should it 


be ? 


CHAPTER IX, 
ELSIE’S DUTY. 

When Eloise heard of the Doctor’s illness, 
she felt, for an instant, that all his praises the 
previous evening had been vain and idle, for, 
at the first serious shock; her strength seemed 
to have devarted from her: However, this 
lasted but a moment. The thought that he 
was alone, with only the care of an ordinary 
servant, brought a strong re-action ; and, 
packing a basket with such necessaries for the 
sick as she and Mrs. Hay now kept constant- 
ly on hand, she set off to visit him, 

She found her worst fears realized. The at- 
tack was one of more than ordinary severity. 
Already he lay ina halfunconscious stupor, 
and only replied to her questions by some 
incoherencies concerning his patients. Then 
he turned his face away from her, and seemed 
like one in an uneasy sleep, except that the 
labored and hurried breathing, and the crim- 
son fever-flush, made the presence of disease 
ei ree ramnediately for Father Dunne, 
He came at once. ; 

« This ig a sad blow,” he said, ashe en- 
tered the room and looked at the still uncon- 
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scious sufferer. “ What can Ido for you? 
I shall serve you gladly, willingly.” 

“T want you to go for Elsie,” said Eloise 
calmly ; “ there is no other person fit to bear 
the sorrowful tidings.” 

Father Dunne looked at her steadily. 

“ If you send me, I shall go,” he said. 

“ I do not presume to be authoritative,” 
she replied, smiling, “but I felt that you 
would see the necessity of her being here, and 
that you were the best person to carry the 
news and to be her escort back.” 

“Thank you! I shall then start at 
once?” s 

“Tf you please.” 

Eloise was annoyed at the way in which he 
deferred toher. She had hoped that he 
would assume all authority at once, and so re- 
lieve her, but the Jesuit had a sincere desire, 
if possible, to disentangle this unfortunate 
family difficulty, and he preferred, for the sake 
of Mrs. Elsie’s sensitive nerves, to be sent on 
this delicate mission. ; 

Father Dunne said a few words more to 
Eloise, and then started on his journey. He 
was human, and, strive as he might against 
it, there was something in the cool and stead 
courage of this woman, united as it was wit 
the most perfect delicacy and propriety, which 
fascinated him more than he was willing to 
acknowledge, even to himself. 


“ What a religeuse she would make!” he 
said to himself. “I don’t know a lady abbess, 
in this country or the old, to compare with 
her.’ At the same time a subtle instinct 
assured Father Dunne that Eloise would never 
turn Catholic. 

He found Elsie, with her servant and baby, 
domesticated in a small cottage a few rods 
from the hotel where the Vaughans were 
boarding. She was quite surprised to see him, 
but as pleased as surprised. 

“Do you come from Brockendale ?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes, direct. Iam the bearer of tidings 
ourself.” é 
he grew a little pale, strack, perhaps, by 
the seriousness of his manner, 

“Ts any one ill?—the Doctor? 

“Yes; he was attacked by the fever yes- 
terday.” 

Elsie was silent for a moment, as if weigh- 
ing contingencies. 

“Ts he very ill?” she asked at length. 

“I judge it to be a serious attack. The 
circumstances, however, are favorable. There 
was a heavy thunder-shower the night before 
I left, followed by a complete change of the 
weather; and he has, at present, an excellent 
nurse.” 

“Who?” asked Elsie, drawing in her) 
breath a little. It was known to the family 
that Eloise had been nursing the sick at 
Brockendale. 

“Miss Vaughan.” 

“You, too, admire 
a little petulantly. 

“T only answered for her qualities as a 
nurse,” said the priest, somewhat dryly. 

“Toes she know that you have come for 
me ?”” 


to 


her, then?” Elsie spoke 


of charity. He began himself to be puzzled 


about the solution of this affair. 
“There is another nsta 
sie, at length, and alittle hesitatingly, 


perhaps, 


Brockendale just now.” 


Father Dunne knew women well enough to 


divine that, in this late-mentioned and appa- 


rently only slightly relevant matter, he might 


probably discover the secret of that inconsis- 


tency in Mrs. Glendenning’s conduct which 


had so puzzled him. He was, therefore, in- 
stantly all attention. 


circumstance,” said El- 
“which, 
ought to mention, as having some 
earing upon the question of my going to 


present, with its momentous doubt and peril, 
seemed to both of them to be comprehended. 

“ Eloise,” he said, in a voice as low as the 
whisper of a babe: “Eloise, 
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is it forever?” 
[To be continued next week.) 


BY J, M. PEEBLES, 


song of all the songs. 
celebrate love's endless blisses.” 


The Science of love, wrote the eloquent 
Cicero, is the * philosophy of the heart's af- 


ai 


Elsie went on: “Uncle Vaughan is just] fection8” The sentiment was beautifully ex- 


now very ill, Indeed, it is hardly possible 
He has sent for a law- 


that he should recover. 

yer, and will make his will this evening.” 
“Ah! said Father Dunne, luminously; 

“have you expectations, my daughter ?” 
Elsie cast aaa her eyes, as became her, 


but did not blush. A matter of cash was not 


a matter to be sentimentalized with her. 


“Fe has always promised to leave me 


something,” she said, and recently —that is, 


since we have heard that Eloise was at. Brock- 
endale — my aunt and myself have had sev- 
I think it 
is probable that a good deal may depend up- 


eral conversations on the subject. 


on my presence just now.” ; 


Father Dnnne saw at once the spider's web 
which was being spread for an unwary fly 


named Eloise; but he looked a little farther 


than Elsie had ever done, and saw what he 
thought might be a fair bargain for each of 
them, in which, after all, the net profit would 
fall to the Church. 

“I think your decision a wise one,” he said 
to Elsie, “and I believe I need not interfere 
with it; and he gave her his blessing and 
left. 

On his way home he speculated : 


“ Her manner was serious, and in such |j 


matters she is an exact little saint. Mr. 
Vaughan is very wealthy, and has but one 


son, She will have twenty thousand dollars |’ 


at the least, A good operation,” : 

When he reached Brockendale he went 
straight to the Doctor's sick chamber, Eloise 
rose expectantly to meet him. She was look- 
ing worn and anxious. 


“I came at her request ——I may say, com- 
mand.” 

“I suppose she has had a good deal of ex- 
perience, and knows exactly what to do for 
| Richard ?” 

“Yes” said Father Dunne, wonderingly, 
“she is, undoubtedly, the best person to be at 
his bedside —except his wife.” 

Elsie sat silent, with her eyes on the floor. 
Father Dunne watched her closely. 

“Tf he had a wife,” she said at lagii 
wife whom he loved, and who felt herself nec- 
essary to him, she would, of course face dan- 
ger and death in his service.” 

Her face was pale, and Father Dunne felt 
just then that she was constitutionally timid. 

“My daughter, you are his wife, whether or 
not he recognizes the fact.” 

“ Yes,” said Elsie, deprecatingly, “but I 
am algo my child’s mother. 
sire me to come to him ?” 

“He was unconscious ; it was not possible 
that he should express a desire of any sort. 
If you do not choose to go, I think I can an- 
swer for Miss Vaughan, that she will not 
allow your husband to suffer.” 

This was said with unmistakable dryness 
of tone, and was meant to spur the wife to 
her duty by means of her jealousy. 

Elsie started and Dasha a little. 

“ Father,” she said, “ I know all about that, 
and I confess I am greatly distracted in my 
mind. As my spiritual director, tell me what 
is my duty.” 

Father Dunne, with the instinct of a man 


of tact, and an expert in human nature, felt | 


| that there was such a thing as making mat- 
ters worse by an excess of outside pressure. 

He replied with a slight shade of reserve 
in his tone: 

“ Tt is, fortunately, a matter in which I may 
be guided, to some extent, by the decisions 
of your own conscience.” 

“You must haye seen a good deal of them 
during these past few weeks. If Richard 
were conscious, do you think, in his heart of 
hearts, he would desire my presence?” 

“T have seen a.good deal of them,” said 
Father Dunne, hand that which I saw was 
mainly to their credit, Still, I do not pretend 
to know what may be in the heart of hearts 
of a man situated as he is.” 


that he wants me at all.” 

Father Dunne did not deny it. He was, 
after all, a little surprised at this exhibition 
of feeling, or rather of indifference, on the 
part of Elsie. It seemed to him to indicate 
something in her mind which he had not fully 
sounded. He felt, moreover, the quiet force 
of her way of putting the case. Why should 
she face a possible danger, a certain hardship, 
for the sake of a man who not only did not 
want her, but who would possibly be much 
better off without her? Still, to desert a hus- 
band in such a crisis, was not what the 
Church would dictate. He must give her a 
re more rope, and see what would come of 
it. 

“Then I am to understand,” he said, at 
length, “that you prefer not to be your hus- 
band's nurse,” 

“T think,” she said, “that my duty demands 
that I should remain here and take care of 
my child.” 

Father Dunne was aware of two things; 
that Mrs. Glendenning did not love her hus- 
band, and that she was not born for a sister 


Did Richard de- | 


‘Which means that you daré not affirm | 


“Good morning, madam,” said the priest, 
blandly, “ How is your patient?” 

“ The case is very critical, When is Elsie 
coming? I thought she would have returned 
with you.” 

The priest looked straight into her eyes. 


“Mrs, Glendenning has conseated,” he said | | 


at length, slowly and impressively, “in view 
of the imperative duties which confine her, 
and: your greater experience. as, 


| waive her rights in this sick chamber, and to 


devolve her responsibilities upon you. Mr. 
Abner Vaughan is very ill, and requires all 
the time and attention which she can spare 
from the care of her child, Are you willing 


| to accept this great trust which she reposes 


in you ?” 

Elsie was clear-sighted. She divined the 
whole thing at a glance. Somewhat to the 
priest’s surprise, she replied : 

“ My cousin Elsie prefers to nurse a dying 
magnate rather than a possibly dying hus- 
band. She lets the case go by default. Very 
well. If you ever have occasion, you may say 
to her that the life she holds of so little value, 
is of untold and imperishable worth to me. 
shall most willingly, most gladly take up the 
trust which she resigns. Henceforth my place 
is here till death claims his tribute, or till I 


= 


can return to Elsie, convalescent and still able 


to fulfil the duties of husband and protector, 
this prostrate, helpless form:” 

If Father Dunne felt the stinging rebuke 
her words conveyed, he passed it over with 


somewhat more than his usual phlegm, look- 
ing forward, it may be, to a possibility of re- 


compense for her present pain, which she 
could not foresee. 


When he left her, Eloise gave, one thought 
tothe woman dancing attendance upon the 


rich man’s death-bed, and repeated to herself; 
“So round and round we run, 
And ever the Right comes uppermost, 
And ever is Justice done.” 

From that moment no tremor of dissatisfac- 
tion or regret assailed her, but every energy 
was bent upon the task before her, 

Tt was a serious one. 
Doctor lay upon his fevered couch, a help- 
less, unconscious sufferer. The forces of his 
system, worn with the long struggle to save 
others from the destroyer, seemed daily to 


falter and give way before the terrible inroads 
of the disease. Day-time and night-time the 
watch must be constant and unvarying — 
that at no point should the assailant gain even 
Nothing but the 
tireless energy of love could possibly meet 
In the 
second week, Abner Vaughan died, and was 
buried. Some one, suggested then that Mrs. 

Pably release the self- 
appointed watcher from her onerous. cares. 
Eloise maintained a firm but rigid silence, but 


a momentary advantage, 


demands so ceaseless and inordinate. 
Glendenning would pro 


the doctor did not hesitate to say: 


“I would not change the nurse now for the 


For three weeks the 


pressed. Definitions differ. The hermit 
Hyppolitus insisted that love had been termed 
the “ tender passion” from its “ softening ef- 
fect upon the human brain.” Godefroi Wag- 
ner, a learned Swiss of the University of 
Freiburg, in a dissertation on“ eminent bach- 
elors” says, “it cannot be denied that the 
charms Of women are greatly injurious to the 
charms of literature.” 

Each individual conceives and defines love 
from the plane of his own moral status. 
Love sre ke is divine and heavenly. 


exalted manhood. Genuine love, as a spirit- 
ual forcé; always seeks the highest happiness 
of the being loved. As a deife principle, it 
is eternal, Soul-loves, like half-circles, can 


never be severed. The truly married are 
never divorced. Divine law is eternal, hold- 


et to steel those together, who 
the inner life. Human enact- 
nothing right. Right, relat- 


iboldt—“ go,sail the wide seas—go, 
cig: lands—go, planting your feet 


upon v ll and mountain, upon every 
Isle and % f earth, if you choose; we are 
together 

Reflee reasoning, we are some- 
times 50 ed to fathom, or clearly un- 


ly so many eminent authors, poets, 
‘tof the past, who, educating the 
eetening, the lives of oth- 
‘hemselves-either bachelors, ascet- 
Lice or i.ectnate husbands. The poet Mil- 


ton married three times, and his conjugal re- 
lations, o@ the whole, were exceedingly un- 
happy, aud a portion of the time, absolutely 
|wretchedt Goethe and Bacon, marrying 
late, worried through the siege. The fearful 
experiences of Shelley and Byron are famil- 
iar to all, The learned Lafontaine, entering 
the marriage relation at twenty-six, separated 
from his wife early in the honey-moon, see- 
ing her thereafter only upon business. 

‘A writer inthe North American Review, 
treating upon the solution of the marriage 
problem in connection with literature, says: 

Adliison, at forty-four, three years before his 
death, married a countess, “who was no better,” 
says Thackeray, “than a shrew and a vixen.” 
Sterne complains that the presence of his wife 
stopped the flow of his ideas, and finds inspira- 
tion in the society of another man’s wife. Less- 


ter his wife’s death, and was in a etate of intellect- 
ual torpor during the six years’ engagement and 
his one year’s marriage. ‘The insanity of Thack~ 
eray’s wife made him practically a widower dur- 
ing his last and greatest days. Plato, warned by 
Socrates’ experience, Aristophanes, Anachreon, 
Lueretius, Virgil, Horace, Voltaire, Rosseau, 
Swift, Pope, Goldsmith, Heine, Balzac, Beranger, 
Saint-Beuye, and in our own country, Irving and 
Thoreau, never married. In the kindred arts, the 
great names of Bethoven and Michael Angelo, of 
whom their biographers assert, not only that they 
never married, but that they never loved in any 
but a Platonic sense, are enough to cite. 
# a # # + # 

The writings of Goldsmith, Irving and Lamb 
| abound in preofs thet to love women it is not nec- 
essary to be a husband, that to love children it is 
not necessary to be a father, and that we may 
“Jove our brethren of mankind” without being 
bribed thereto by Wordsworth’s “Dower of Clus- 
tering Charities,” 


Coincident with the history of human 
hearts and affections, the institution of ‘Mar- 
riage has been conspicuous. Its perpetuity 
is certainly proof enough of its wisdom and 
potency Upon the earthly plane of existence. 
The world of Christians are told to “look at 
Jesus.” And yet, Jesus of Nazareth did not 
marry. He lived a celebate. “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” —“I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.’—In the resurrection they 
neither Marry nor are given in marriage.” 
Tn consonance with these and other seriptur- 
al passages, the Shakers ask— Is not this 
resurrectional freedom from loveless mar- 
riages, with their offspring of hate, lust and 
disgust, as wise, as legitimately attainable in 
‘this present state of existence?” : Jesus of 


price of the patient's life. Mrs, Glendenning | Nazareth i their great examplar. 


is inexperienced, Miss Vaughan is no doubt 
weary, but she has a look of endurance yet.| human contract. 


She must remain,” 


So Hlsie was written to, and advised to 


stay where she was, and she did so. 


There came at last a day when a crisis 
evidently impended. All through the leng 
agony of watching, the Doctor had lain, for 
the most part, in a stupor, which had been 
only relieved by snatching of rambling deliri- 
ous consciousness; but now faint gleams of 
intelligence lighted the sunken eyes, and now 
and then a motion of the head, or a sound of 
the voice, betrayed a recognition of his sur- 
Toward evening, Eloise stepped 
out of the room for a few moments, and, com- 
ing back to relieve the attendant, she saw at 
once that the glance which met hers was that 
of a settled and clear, though fearfully pro- 
As she seated herself at 
his bedside, he stretched out his hand to her. 
Tt was a solemn moment to both of them ; for 
both knew that upon the turn which jhe 
disease might take within the next few hours, 
his life depended. ‘She laid her hand in his 
without a werd, beaming upon him such a 
look ag can shine out of no eyes but those 
made calm and tender by a perfect and re- 
ciprocal love. For a moment a deep un- 
broken silence reigned, in which all the past, 


roundings. 


strate intelligence. 


External marriage is not sacrament, but a 
‘All civil compacts are lia- 
ble to imperfections, The wisest and best 
occasionally blunder, Accordingly all insti- 
tutions, all combinations and relational 
movements characterizing this age, whether 
intellectual, political, religious, or social, 
must Come to the “judgment seat” of inves- 
tigation and stern criticism. Let them come! 
only cowards or selfish ones can object. The 
chaff must be separated from the wheat, The 
abuses of the marriage institution must be 
towns sifted and dissected. ‘True mar- 
riage; like truth itself, has nothing to fear 
from agitation, All that is good and true 
courts “eandid discussion. No ocean can 
separate, Nor ermined judge divorce the truly 
married., No courtly edict can disturb their 
beautiful soul-blendings. No law-enactments 
can unjoint that which “God has joined to- 
gether.” The converse of this position is 
equally true, 

A late writer contends that— 

The secret of fitnes#in marriage is opposition of 
temperament with identity of aim. Partners thus 
mated. are in perfect sympathy of interests and 
purposes while the difference of the methods 
which they usein seeking these common inter 
ests, supplies a stimulus, a novelty, an unfailing 
variety, to the daily experience of their lives. 
Each is thus the complement of the other’s nature. 


with its stern yet joyful experiences, all the! One may be graye, the other gay; one mainly in- 


tellectual, the other all heart ; one impetuous, the 


other cool and deliberate; the most timid and 


delicate bride may wed the sturdiest and loudest 
voiced Ajax cf a husband ; but these very differ- 


ences will be mutually attractive, delightful, adju- 


yant to married lovers that have a single heart 
Unity of purpose, variety of means 


and will, 

toward that purpose—these are the conditions 

which lead to the truly happy marriages—the 

marriages in which each partner 

' Pulfills 

Defect in each; and always thought in thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

To single, pure, and perfect matchood, 

Es two-celled heart, beating with one full stroke— 
ife. 


Conscious of the fact that Milton, Bacon, 
Addison, ''hackeray, and other stars in% the 
mental firmament of the past, became intel- 
lectually dimmed by entering the novel- 
painted paradise—the marriage relation— 
poets, authors, artists, and others of the pres- 
ent, choose single-blessedness in preference 
to risking the “thorns of Amathusia.” 

“I hold the perfect mating of two souls, 

Through wedded love, to be the sum of bliss, 
When earth, this fruit that ripens as it rolls 

In sunlight, grows more prime, lives will not 

miss 
Their counterparts, and each shall find its own ; 


But now with what blind chance the lots are 


thrown ! 


Yet bonds of gold, linked hands, and chancel 


Lo vows, 
Even spousal beds, do not a marriage make. 


When such things chain the soul that never 
knows 
Love’s mating, little vantage shall it take, 
Wandering with alien feet throughout the wide, 
Hushed temple, over those who pine outside!” 


AN IGNORANT MINISTER. 


An editor and his friend, whose church pre- 
ferences were Baptist-ward, had an appoint- 
ment with a gentleman to meet them at For- 
est, Ohio, where the arrangements of the trains 
would permit ofa ten minutes’ talk at 2 A. M., 
and enable the editor and his companion 
to return home in time for a few hours’ 
sleep. The pair arrived at midnight, and 
had two hours of a broken night before 
them. They walked over to a refreshment 
saloon, and made a tolerable supper on Ger- 


man suasage and crackers, and a glass of cold 
punch. While thus engaged, an insinuating 
individual drew near, called for similar re- 
freshments,, and having paid this delicate 
ompliment to the taste of the two gentlemen, 
sought a conversation : 
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SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, WOMAN’S INDEPENDENCE, ETC. 
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pated, and his present and fature life has be- 
come saddened by the horrible realities of 
that hour. The law did not punish the youn, 
men, for the attending clergymen s arica 
that they were converted and had gone to 
heaven; but the law did punish, and still 
punishes, the innocent. official. 


SPIRITUALISM AMONG SAVAGES, 


Among the savage animists it is to be ob- 
served that there always arises a class of 
professional conjurors, who live in special in 
terecourse with the Spirits, and perform won- 
ders by theiraid. One of the old Moravian 
missionaries, a century ago, gives an account 


ofthe way in which the Greenland sorcerers 
used to go on their spirit journey to the other 
world, When the angekok has drummed and 
writhed about for awhile, he is bound by one 
of his pupils, his head between his legs, and 


his hands behind his back, The lamps are put 
Jout and the windows darkened, for no one 


must see him hold intercourse with his spirit ; 
no one must move or even scratch his head, 
that the spirit maynot be interfered with ; or 
rather, as the old missionary says, that no 
man may catch the sorcerer at his trickery, 
and there is no going up to heaven in broad 
daylight. At last, after strange noises have 
been heard, and a visit received from or paid 
to the qark the magician reappears un- 
bound, but pale and excited, and gives an 
account of his adventures. The Ojibway 
conjurors also do this untying trick; and across 
all Siberia the shamans practice the same 
coarse juggle. The shaman sits down and 
is bound hand and foot, the shutters are shut, 
and he invokes the spirits ; all at once there 
arises a ghostly horror in the dark— voices are 
heard in different parts, and a rattling and 
drumming on the dry skin the shaman sits 
on ; bears growl, snakes hiss, squirrels leap 
about the room. At last it is over, and be- 
hold, in walks the shaman, free andunbound, 
from outside. No one doubts, says Castren, 
that it was the spirits who were drumming, 


growling and hissing in the dark, and who re- 
leased the shaman from his bonds. 
binding trick is not unknown in English folk- 
lore, and it is needless to point out the simi- 
larity in the exhibition of the Davenport 
Brothers. — Appleton's Journal 


The un- 


THE INFANT OF THE PERIOD. 
It is “rumored on ‘Change ” that the tribe 


ing did his best work before he fell in love, or af- | 


Just come on the train from the east?” 
“Yes,” curtly replied Mr. Editor, 
“ Going north ?” 


of large-headed, mammoth-eyed, intellectual 
| infants, who for many years have sustained a 


& No.” department in the back of Harper’s Magazine, 
“South 2” is rapidly passing away. To the magazine 
a No.” 


aforesaid, and to the numerous country edi- 
tors — long accustomed to adjusting scant col- 
umns with the standard ane cdoio aboni the 
little Eddie who asked his mother if the clouds 


“ Staying over here ?” 
“Seems like it.” 
‘t Going to stay here ?” 


i No ” . 

; were not Mrs. “ Dod’s ” washine—th i 
“No. x v ? ashing—the extine- 
y Going west, then? tion of that magazine-child will-be a blow. 


What are young mothers to do for readin 

What is the chaste weekly journal of Poca 
‘to use for the paragraph absolutely requisite 
to conclude the column of “ Moral Selections.” 
What in the world will marriageable young 
ladies find to peruse aloud in any paper, after 
finishing the Marriages and Deaths? These 
are conundrums for the thoughtful, and our 
prize for the first correct answer is a paper 
of family sewing-machines, warranted not to 
cut in the eye. While the thoughtful are at 
work, hdwever, we may again refer to the 
rapid disappearance of that order of infants 
which habitually attributed summer showers 


“See here,” said the fellow, after a mo- 
mentary pause ; “ can’t we amuse ourselves ?” 

“ Amuse ourselves ! how ?” 

“Got any cards?” 

“Cards! what cards? business cards ?” 

“No, no — cards to play with.” 

“ How play? play what ?” 

“Why, cards —euchre, seven up, old 
sledge, you know.” 

“Why, you mean gambling, don’t you?” 
exclaimed the man of the quill, feigning as- 
tonishment. 

“Of course Ido.” 


“Young man,” replied he, drawing himself 
up, and putting on much style, “ I am a min- 
ister, and don’t know one card from another.” 

“You a minister! What Church do you 
belong to ?” 

This wasa poser. The editor realized in- 
stantly that, though dressed in black, he could 
not pass for a Catholic priest or an Episco- 

alian, and that Presbyterians and Metho- 
Aita rather eschewed such refreshments as 
cold punches ; so he promptly, and with some 
asper'ty) as if utterly to extinguish the imper- 
tinent bore, responded, “ A Baptist Minister.” 

Quick as a flash came the reply: “You a 
Baptist minister and not know one card from 
another! a of a Baptist minister you 
are!” and the fellow walked off, looking 
supreme contempt at ignorance so utterly dis- 
gusting.— Harper's Magazine for September. 


SAVING SOULS BY HANGING. 


M."H. Bovee, of Wisconsin, in a new work 
he has issued entitled “Christ avd the Gal- 
lows,” gives this startling narrative: 

I know a sheriff, and from his own lips I 
had the story, who by the stern mandate of 
law was compelled to hang two young men, 
both minors, aud -this after they had been 
converted, and made a “profession of faith,” 


which united them ‘to the same church to | 


which he, the sheriff, belonged. He felt that 
he could not murder his own brothers, though 
the law commanded it. He fully determined 
to. resign his office rather than commit the 
atrocious crime, but was’ dissuaded from his 
noble resolve by eight Christian clergymen, 
who urged him to perform the deed. He fin- 
ally consented. Two of these eight clergy- 
men officiated at the gallows. 
himself touched the fatal spring, the drop fell, 
and he turned away in an agony of tears, 
Looking at the scene a few minutes later, he 
beheld these clergymen, with arms akimbo, 
with tearless eyes, and muscles unmoved, 
looking down through “the trap” upon the 
uivering forms of the young men, watching 
or the last faint struggle which should an- 
nounce that their spirits had been forced from 
their earthly tenements. It was a trying mo- 
ment. Religious fervor sustained the clergy- 
men; love of humanity “broke down” the 
sheriff. Not that gallows-believing clergy- 
men are less susceptible to impression than 
other men, but they possess a wonderful con- 
trol over their emotional nature. It is true 
that “ Jesus wept” over suffering humanity, 
but He never attended but one execution, 
and then He was the victim, 

The sheriff to whom I allude has be- 
come a miserable and almost heart-droken 
man, Ie separated himself from the church 
to which he belonged. He lost his faith in 
the Christian religion as expounded by such 
teachers. He became reckless and dissi- 


The sheriff 


to angels crying, and the substitution in it 
place of the hard-headed, practical, Pena 
like child. This latter babe of the period was 


a witness in an Ohio court, the other day, and 
was asked if it understood the obligation of 


an oath, “ Yes, sir,” it said; “it meang I 
must tell the truth.” 
called tears to the eyes of every young moth- 
er present; the only audible swearer in the 


This beautiful answer 


courtroom being an old bachelor. “ But,” 


said the attorney for the other side, “why 
must you tell the truth ?” to which responded. 
the infant, “ Because if I don’t, this case won't 
be won.” From which tremendous tendency 
of babes and sucklings toward the indecent- 


naked truth, we foresee a retrogression of 


l 

the rising generation, from the florid ideality 
of the back of Harper’s to the celebrated old- 
time veracious style of G. Washington, whe 


(it may not be generally known) did it: with 


his little hatchet.—.NV. F. World. 


DR, PARISH’S INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


In combating that terrific vice, intemper- 


ance, which is worse than war or pestilence 
and threatens the destruction of our young gen- 
eration, Dr, Parish has wisely accepted the- 
teaching of all experience, and starts with 


the fundamental principle that,.as cures for’ 
inebriety, 


r all cruelty, personal correction, 
physical violence, harsh treatment of what 


ever kind, are not only useless in themselves, 
but in the vast majority of cases they abso- 


lutely tend to increase and aggravate the 


very propensity they were intended to correct. 


He recognizes the much-ignored fuct, that 
the only effective mentor to sermonize an ine- 
briate, should be found in the awakened’ con- 


science of that inebriate himself, roused to a 


sense of his own degradation and spurred by 
a determination to recover his own lost) man- 
iness; and that the only effective asylum for 
such an individual, is one to which he comes 
voluntarily, seeking assistance to work out 
his own reformation. Now this is just ex- 
ma what Dr, Parish’s institution is in- 
tended for — to extend to fallen humanity a 
supporting crutch, not a belaboring cudgel. 
The doctor has gallantly developed this the- 
ory in the face of manifold opposition, with 
what success I leave the reader to datermine. 

“My establishment,” he exclaimed, em- 
pad “is no prison, no insane asylum. 

y young men are free to go where they 
please and when they please; nor do I wish 
them to feel under any restraint, except such 
as may be self-imposed by their own desire to 
benefit themselves and gratify me. If they 
wish to leave me, they are free to do 80. I 
will not act the ignominious part of turnkey. 
While they stay with me I trust to their honor 
that they will not infringe any of my regu- 


lations.” — Lippincott’s Magazine 


wo 
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in the newspaper, bztween the “ Hau de mes 

lisse des Caries” and “ Machines silencieux 

a coudre,” an advertisement of a lady. wish- 
ing to marry, and whois handsome, young, 

witty, modest and amiable, and, best of all, 

who is ballasted with thirty thousand francs a 
ear. Address (as usual) No,—,Avenue 
fontaigne. 

At least one individual out of the thou- 
sands who read the advertisement will be | 
certain to think this the very thing to suit| 
him, and will make a point of writing to the 
address indicated. Two days afterward an 
answer arrives. With a trembling hand he 
opens the envelope, and with palpitating 
heart devours the reply, the purport of which, | 
however, will simply be, that “affairs of this 
nature cannot be discussed freely by corres- 
pondence,” He is begged, therefore, to favor 
the agent with a call at No.—, Avenue Mon- 
taigne, and he shall receive further informa- 
tion, In conclusion, he is assured that, 
having been the first to reply to the adver- 
tisement, a preference will be accorded him, 

_ The bureau of the agent at the address in- 
dicated, turns out to be in a very fine house, 
all the windows of which look into the street. 
A footman introduces the would-be bride- 
groom into a magnificent salon furnished 
with exquisite taste, and the open folding- 
doors of which permit him to see on the 
right and on the left what appears to be a 
suit of splendid appartments. Everything 
breathes of love and marriage; copies of 
Wattenu's Isle of Cytherea and Veronese’s 
| Marriage of Cana, with kindred subjects, 
adorn the walls. The timepiece is surmounted 
by an amatory shepherd and shepherdess, 
above whom hover a pair of billing and coo- 
ing doves. The candelabra are formed of 
torches cf Hymen ; Cupids gambol in the an- 
gles of the ceiling, and the tables are covered 
with books, jall treating of the one feternal 
subject, from the loves of angels to the loves 
of plants. And as if to complete the picture 
a couple of pretty children, a Cupidon anda 
Psyche, in knickerbockers and crinoline, are 
playing upon the hearth-rug. 

A bell rings, and soon the agent makes his 
appearance, with innumerable apologies for 
having kept his visitor waiting, pleading the 
numerous affairs he has on hand, as his ex- 
cuse. At the conclusion of this exordium 
he wipes his brows with an embroidered cam- 
bric handkerchief; then rings the bell and 
orders a basin of soup which is served to 
him in a silver bowl by the servant who an- 
swered the door, The agent expresses sur- | 
prise at his performing this duty—asks him 
where Pierre, Joseph, and Francois are, to 
which the lackey replies, without a moment’s 
hesitation, that the first has gone to the bank, 
the second about the box at the Opera, and 
the third upon the business of M. le Comte, 
who called yesterday. 

How should the visitor escape being daz- 
aled by such deceitful appearances ? — for, 
they are appearances only; the one foot- 
jman, he has seen, being Pierre, Joseph, 
Francois and himself, who, in fact, does 
everything. 

The foregoing is the prologue; now comes 
the comedy: 

The agent—~ Monsieur, will you kindly 
explain the object of your visit?” 

Thus called upon, the visitor produces the 
letter he had received, and at the same time 
hands the agent his card, saying : 

“Thad the honor, as you will remember, 
of writing to you on the subject of the 
advertisement in the Figaro of Wednesday 
last. When can I be presented to thel 
lady ?” 

“Excuse me, but you are proceeding a 
little too fast ; allow me, first of all, to ask 
you a few questions. Have you any profes- 
sion ?” 

tt No,” 

“ Any fortune ?” 

“Nothing to speak of; but Ihave great 
expectations.” 

“Umph! How about your antecedents?” 

“You are at liberty to make any inquiry 
you think requisite.” 

And so the conversation proceeds, kept 
up by the agent, solely with the object of 
measuring the precise degree of intelligence 
which his visitor — soon to be his victim — 
possessed, and to satisfy himself what pre- 
cautions it is necessary should be taken, so 
that he may not be too much compromised, 
in the event of a subsequeut explosion. 
Suddenly he rises and produces a book of 
photographs ; refers to the index, and opens 
the volume to a particular page, where he 
points out the portrait of a handsome young 
lady, whose attractions he highly extols. His 
visitor cannot resist admitting these eulogies 
to be merited. 4 

A moment of silence now ensues, during | 
which the pair eye each other, The conver- 
sation is resumed by the agent, who says, 
with an air of perfect frankness: 

“There is no need to go beating about the 
bush; let us come at once to the point. In 
the event of everything being satisfactorily 
arranged, my terms will be five per cent. up- 
on the dowry.” 

“That is fair enough.” 

“Payable, mind, when you receive it.” 

“T am perfectly agreeable.” 

And in truth it would be the height of ill- 
breeding to refuse to pay such a slender com- 
mission, asked so courteously by a man who 
procures you a fortune, of which you stand 
so greatly in need, and, as he assures you, a 
charming bride, who, though not an object 
of equal necessity, is still a treasure in her- 
self, The affair is, therefore, settled ; but 
before proceeding further, the agent requires 
to be insured against his expenses for inquir- 
ies, messages, postages etc, which seems 
reasonable enough. These expenses vary 
according as the suitor is more or less credu- 
lous and the dowry large or small. In the 
present instance, the agent asks three hun- 
dred francs. "For another couple of hun- 
dred,” he adds, “ you may become a sub- 
scriber to my establishment for an entire 
year, which will give you the run of it, and 
confer on you the right of being presented 
to all the eligible ladies I have on my books 
—and I have them mounting up to sixty | 
thousand francs — within that period, until | 
you succeed in suiting yourself.” 

The gull, in the present instance, being as 
mercenary as he is simple, pays the five hun- 
cred francs, and receives in exchange for his 
money a memorandum, upon stamped paper, 
setting forth the conditions of the engage- 
ment, and for registering which he is charged 
another ten francs. Our would-be Benedict 
now awaits with juvenile ardor the moment 
when the first interview is to take place, 

In a day or two he receives a letter from 
the agent, making an appointment for him, at 
—, Avenue Montaigne. It is needless to 
say that he dresses himself with scrupulous 
care, bestows the entire mormng, in fact, up- 
on his toilet, and calls to mind all the more 
graceful compliments that he has heard ad. 
dressed to siancees on the stage. His part 
duly rehearsed, he hastens tothe appointment 
before the prescribed time, and is ushered in- 
to the drawing-room, 


The agent is awaiting him, and gives him 


GOD HELP HER. 


BY JAMES M'CARROLL. 


God help the wretch who nightly drags 
Her life among the ghastly flaga, 
In sin, in hunger, and in rags, 


God help her, when the bitter rain 
Beats on her — like a window pane — 
And almost washes out her stain, 


God help her, when, with naked foct, 
She gropes along, and bows to meet 
The cruel corner of the street, 


God help her, when, with tearless eye, 
Bhe looks into the blackened sky, 
And strikes ber breast, and asks to dic. 


God help her, wandering to and fro, 
Without one Christian glance to throw 
A beam upon her sullied snow, 


Poor child of good and child of ill, 

Too weak for her misguided will, 

God help her, she's a woman still. 
—N. F. Evening Post, 


THE MATRIMONIAL AGENT, 


London supplies the fashionable districts 
of Paris with pickpockets— why, it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend, as Frenchmen, as a rule, 
have greater delicacy of touch than the 
broad-digited sona of Albion. Paris, in re- 
turn, sends us clever swindlers of various 
types, whose main field of action, however, 
appears to be the city and its purlieus, pos- 
sibly because the western districts are too 
overrun by our native born sharpers, who, 
Spite of their undoubted inventive genius, 
nevertheless rarely seem to hit upon the 
same ultra-refined way of fleecing particular 
sections of the community as their Parisian 
brethren practice with such marked suc- 
cess. 

The one imposition, on a grand scale, 
which flourishes in Paris, unrestrained by 
law, is the Matrimonial Agency. One can 
anderstand the immense field it has open to 
it in a country like France, where marriages 
are far more affairs of the purse than of the 
heart, and where every female servant, and 
every shop-girl, even, saves up her “dot” as 
her only chance of obtaining a partner for 
life. The most important of these agencies 
Send out their cireulars quarterly to the 
hommes d'affaires in France, and an extract 
from one of these documents, that has acci- 
dentally come beneath our notice, deserves 
to be given verbatim : 

“I entertain the conviction, Monsieur, that 
in your neighborhood—or, at any rate, 
among your connections—you will either 
know or chance to hear of certain young 
ladies who may happen to be placed in the 


embarrassing position of not being able to 
contract a suitable marriage, either in accor- 
dance with their tastes or their just preten- 
sions. I ventare, therefore, to do myself the 
pleasure of furnishing you with an epitome 
of those actual and seriously disposed parties 
of whom I have the honor to be the interme- 
diary. 

“1. A foreign prince, well known in the 
highest circles for his irreproachable manners 
and agreeable physiognomy. He is thirty- 
four years of age, aud has from eight hun- 
dred thousand to a million francs of fortune, 
with carriage, horses, ete. 

“2. A magistrate, thirty-five years of age, 
and with an income of a hundred thousand 
francs. i A 

“3. Several doctors, twenty-five to thirty- 
five years of age and possessing incomes | 
ranging from twenty to fifty thousand 
francs. 

“4, Numerous merchants, etc, from 
twenty-five to forty years of age, with in- 
comes varying from twenty to thirty thousand 
francs. 

“5. Some ‘rentiers,’ from forty to fifty 
years of age, and with from thirty thousand 
to a hundred thousand francs income.” 

This circular, curious in many respects, 

has, however, nothing curious about it. It 
would be necessary that one should never 
have looked into a French newspaper to 
ignore the various temptations to which these 
high-priests of Hymen make a point of in- 
cessantly exposing all who happen to be 
Single. 
The matrimonial agent, with whom just 
now we are more particularly concerned, in- 
variably has on the books of his establish- 
ment all that can be wished for, and every 
thing, moreover, would appear to be of the 
very best. There are blondes and brunettes, 
short and tall, stout and thin ones, of high 
birth or high connections, and of both sexes. 
He has, in fact, all colors, all sizes, all 
shapes, and all qualities. ‘I'he price, more- 
over, is not absolute; he will permit us to 
bargain wich him, although he does not neg- 
lect to inform us that his extensive connec- 
tions assure an incontestable superiority to 
his articles over those of other establishments. 
His clientele, he informs us comprises the 
elite of society only. 

The originator of this singular avocation 
has retired on the fortune and the honors he 
derived from the successful pursuit of it; but 
his auccessors, who continue to preach the scrip- 
tural doctrine of increase and multiply, do not 
appear to have been equally fortunate in mat- 
ing their clients, for one sees the same adver- 
tisement consistently repeated: “It is de- 
sired to marry a young lady, possessing thirty 
thousand francs a year, to an individual of an 
honorable profession. Fortune less a consi- 
deration than strictly moral conduct.” 

The advertisement occasionally varies, and 
one is enabled to make a selection froma 
thousand francs a year up to two hundred 
thousand, from aged fifteen to aged seventy. 
Address, post-paid, No. — Avenue Montaigne. 

One day a representative of that common 
class of young men who exhaust all their pa 
trimony during the first few years of their 
liberty, presented himself, over head and ears 
in debt, to one of these matrimonial agents, 
having come to extricate himself from his 
difficulties by uniting himself to a pretended 
dowry of three thousand francs a year, a 
modest and probable enough dowry. Aftera 
few preliminary explanations, the agent 
asked him, according to custom, for two hun- 
dred francs for expenses, at which the dis- 
abused suitor Series his shoulders and 

i bserved : 
nsr a I ask you, that I should think 
of tying mystlf to a wife it I was fe scl 

ion of a couple of hundred franes?” | + 

61 No reply could be made to so pertinent an 
observation, and the a SP as a minter 
of course, fell to the groune, rything need a 

Bachelors who have lost every 


dowry to refill their purse, and a nurse for |a few hints res 
their rheumatism, They notice one morning | she is musical 
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the object of his desires. He simply 
himself to the family notary and in- 


hether be has among his cli-, 
low say, of eight hun- 


pecting the young lady’s tastes - 
; Of course ; is an entomologist 
and manages a three-wheel velocipede yer 
gracefully, he is told. hig will guide him in 
his selection of subjects for conversation, 

The lady 800n alter arrives, escorted by her 
aunt, and is found to answer all the expecta- 
tions raised by her portrait. She glances 


complish 
betakes hee 
quires of him w 
sats alady with a dowry, 


d franes. 
ag iae something better than that,” re- 
lies the gentleman in black; “T have a mil- 
on and upward, half in land and half on 


modestly at her expected lord and tgage.” 

displays a pair of pretty feet, peeping tenon met Bravo | where is the land?” 

a coquettish petticoat, as she gathers herd “In gee N ient? 
robe a queuearound her, while seating herself;¥’, “Capital! What age is your ogui z 
converses charmingly, yet with becoming dif. |’ “Between twenty and four-and-twenty ; you 


fidence, and, indee 3 in no particular 
The aunt, too, 
son, and toost 
the interview 


dies prepare to 


understand, therefore, one 1 

hurry.” s 
“ How about her charms ?” 
“Very pleasant, I assure you; very pleas: 


” 


d, is altogether fascinating. 
seems a very nice sort of per- 
ricta chaperone. Indue course 
comes to-an eud, and the la- 
take their departure, when the 
dupe proposes to escort them, but finds him- 
self restrained, —it would be indelicate at the 
early period of their acquaintance, he is told, 

his, however, is not the true reason ; the 
fact is, the ladies do not leave the house, and 
it is important that the dupe should not know 
this. Neice and aunt are hired at so much a 
day, and are clothed and boarded into the 
bargain. They have every description of toil- 
et necessary to their transformation provided 
for them, and are of fair or dark complexions, 
and quiet or coquettish in their attire, accord- 
ing to the tastes of different clients — the 


ant 


` «Come, out with it; she is as ugly as sin 7 


“Nothing of the kind. Her teeth, are a 
little amiss, I admit, but that is all. Besides, 
| what does it matter, pretty or ugly? i’ts all 
the same six months after marriage. 

«You are right there, and may look upon 
the business as settled, if you will guarantee 

t the mortgages are good. 
me They are “first-class investments — on 

erty worth three millions. 
PrE hats conclusive. Tell me, though, about 
family name.” " 
ee Well, this is not the brilliant side of the 
affair. She is the only daughter of a builder, 


aunt, it should be mentioned, has a supposi- 
tious “dot” of her own, sufliciently large to 
tempt the cupidity of the unwary. This fa- 
cility of being one individual to-day and an- 
other to-morrow is not without its advantages, 
in case the dupeshould lodge any complaint ; 
for he would fail to describe the woman ac- 
curately, and the authorities would feel them 
selves embarrassed at the outset. 

Every time that the niece and aunt are 
presented to the client, the footman sets the 
door-bell ringing with a broom; whereupon 
the agent announces to hia visitor that oe 
have arrived. After the first interview, he 
Insinuates, mildly, that it would advance the 


so that she moves in rather a low stratum of 
society. Her father is of little importance. 
4 He will tell you how he came up to Paris in 
his sabots, and that he has made four mil- 
lions by the sweat of his brow. Hide from 
him that you lie in bed until eleven o'clock, 
as he has a theory that every man who is not 
up and about at five isa good-for-nothing 
scamp. As for the mother, providiug you get 
her boxes to see the melodramas that are the 
rage, she will pardon you everything, even 
beating her daughter.” 

“ Just so. This worthy couple are ofcourse 
flanked by any number of relations — uncles, 


negotiation if they were asked to accept of a | aunts, cousins, and such like ?” 
breakfast, “as at breakfast one speaks more| “ Egad! yes. However, you see them all 
friendly, ecially after a glass of cham-|onthe day of the wedding, and next day—” 


T 
an 


pagne,” volunteers to use his powers of| “Zounds! next day I'll show every living 
persuasion to induce them to accept the invi- | soul of them the door. Itis not they who 
tation. “If it can be managed,” he adds, | will trouble me.” 


“you can then very well offer to escort them 
home.” The agent gives the dupe to under. 
stand that the breakfast must take place ot 
No, —, Avenue Montaigne, and proposes a} 
provide it for four people for sixty francs; 
* which is dirt cheap,” he observes; “but st 
he has the wine in his cellar, he does nov 
drive bargains with friends.” 

At breakfast the table is covered with solid 
cold dishes, in the English fashion — a large 
joint of roast beef, a ham, and a superb tur- 
a, The ladies partake of the hors d'œuvres 
only, and the side dishes, and firmly refuse 
when either a slice of beef or turkey is offered 
them. It is the same-with the “ sweets,” 
simply because the principal dishes have, like 
themselves, to be served up again to other 
subscribers to the Matrimonial Agency in the 
Avenue Montaigne, 

Under one pretext or another, they mgn- 
age to leave the table bfore the couclusion 
of the repast. One of them finds herself in- 
disposed, or the aunt has an appointment with 
the family notary, or, as a last resource, the | you had notturned up so opportunely, I should 
agent desires a few minutes’ conversation | have written to you. The parents want to 
with the dupe, who, at any rate does not see | marry the girl and stipulate for a title. You 
them home, After their pretended departure |.are a Viscount, and everybody knows you go 
the agent, while assuring him that everything | to Compiegne; that’s quite sufficient to turn 
is progres:ing most favorable, delicately iu- | the heads of the entire trading class in France. 
sinuates that before proceeding further is “You know that I am in debt?” 
absolutely requisite to send to his nativ “T have no doubt of that. What is the 
place to obtain precise information, not ouly | figure ?” 
respecting himself, but his familyan c “Tn round numbers, about three hundred 
nections. The guardians of the young lady | thousand —” ; 
insist on this course being taken. An ea “A mere bagatelle! It is only making the 
day is appointed to arrange the preliminaries, | Loriols pay toll on entering into the old no- 

jand on going to the agent’s, the dupe finds bility —a tax upon armorial bearings, in 
the lady and her aunt there — by the merest | fact,” 
chance, In their’ presence a clerk is sum-| “It's understood, then — on Sunday next. 
| moned, and the necessary indications drawa | Good-bye.” 
up in writing. On Sunday, the dinner takes place as ar- 

The cterk’s expense and tlme, together| ranged, and everything comes off exactly in 
twenty francs a day, for say a week, as two | accordance with the notary’s programme. 
days will be consumed in traveling, with) Such a purely business matter is marriage 
eighty francs for railway and diligence fare, | in France, and so thoroughly is it understood, 
will have to be paid. The client hesitates at) that in this light only are parents accustomed 
this new draineupon him, whereupon the aunt | to look atit, and that one finds a French writer 
in the most natural manner in the world, vol- | jocosely proposing that the government itself 
unteers to bear half the expenses, and, to set | establish a grand matrimonial agency, havin 
the dupe an example, produces her purse, an| central offices in Paris, with branches in al 
elegant, knitted bead one, and hands the agent) the departments and abroad, and which 
her share. With the view of paying court the | should absorb all the existing agencies, and 
dupe admires the purse; is informed — as | be administered by a distinct staff of its own, 
indeed he surmised— that it was made by | just like any other government office. Men, 
the niece, and the acceptance of it is forced | distinguished by their tact and the purity of 
upon him by the aunt, who willlisten to no | their morals, placed at its head, would, he 
refusal. As iron must be beaten while it is | suggests, inspire confidence in families hav- 
hot, the clerk is to start at once; and the client | ing daughters to marry. Individuals of the 
pays his hundred and ten francs. male sex, desirous of having recourse to the 

As the week devoted to the inquiry is draw- | intermediation of the agency, would be re- 
ing to its close, the dupe looks in at the uired to furnish full information respectin 
agency to hear if there is any news. The 
ladies are not there on this occasion, but the | and family connections, accompanied by med- 
agent is, and he takes care to remind him of ical certiBented, abstracts of title-deeds, sche- 
the purse and the necessity of making a suit- | dales of valuables, extracts from registers, to- 
able acknowledgment, which, under present | gether with legal attestations of regularity of 
circumstances, the more handsome it is, the | life and moral conduct. The adoption of all 
more, he explains to the dupe, it will be to his | these precautions, the writer maintains, would 
advantage ; for the niece, he takes care to in- | give that degree of moral security to marriage 
form him, will in all likelihood succeed to her | contracts which unhappily they lack at the 
aunt's fortune. With the view of not being | present day. 


thought mean, the dupe presents the lady with} Ay the cl a 
diamond worth two hundred and fifty franes, s the clergy and magistracy are the two 


“Not quite so fast. Listen to me, You 
must be careful of old Unele Jalabert, He 
is seventy-three, asthmatic, without children, 
‘and has forty thousand francs a year. He 
has been in the army, and will recount to you 
all the campaigns he has been thr ugh, Pro- 
viding you join in his admiration of the great 
Napoleon, he'll ask nothing further of you. 
do not see, too, why you should not pay a lit- 
tle court to Aunt Ursala, and elder daughter, 
and turned fifty-nine. She will tell you that 
all men are rascals, not even yourself excep- 
ted; still, there is no harm in letting her have 

| her say — it’s a relief to her.” 

“Thank you kindly for all your hints. TI 
devote one day to this menagerie. But how 
do you propose to introduce me ?” 

“That can be easily accomplished. Come 
and dine with me anit them on Sunday, and 
by eleven o'clock you'll be betrothed.” 

“ What ‘you say is very fine, but how do 
you know shall be accepted ?” 

“Make your mind easy on that score. If 


a t classes best informed in France, and brought 
the stone of which, remounted as'a pin for the | most in contact with the people anera, 
agent, will serve ta dazzle future dupes. and as, moreover, they are publie functiona- 


Usually, by the time thefweek has elapsed, 
the clerk is reported to have fallen ill in the 
country; has met with a sun-stroke, or been 
put between damp sheets according to the sea- 
son of the year. His illness lasts four days, 
for which another eighty francs have to be 
paid, as it will look exceedingly mean to ask 
the aunt to bear her share of this trifle, The 
dupe’s purse-strings are, therefore, again un- 
loosened, though all this time the clerk hag 
not only been perfectly well, but has never 
even quitted Paris. 

At length the client 
speaks out ; whereupon the ageut assumes an 
air of profound sadness, and announces to him 
with marked emotion, that he has had a nar- 
row escape; that his, the agents vigilance 
and foresight have sayed him from a great 
misfortune, for he has discovered that the pa- 
ternal parent of the young lady, respectin, 
whom there had always been a mystery, ha 
been guillotined for murder, Her own repu- 
tation, too, is whispered against, and her pre- 
tended fortune is equally doubtful. he 
dupe, surprised and horrified at this revela. 
tion, though regretting the mone he has paid, 
cannot but congratulate himself that this is not 
more, and feels grateful at his seri He 
has paid altogether about a thousand francs, 
The game is played out so far as he is one 
cerned, but he only retires to make way ie 
some one else equally mercenary and equally 


foolish. : 

The Frenchman of gop ha 
sown his wild oats and got entans i 
usurers, and who secks a wife to itey 
of his debts and to open & new career r in 
or, at any rate, to provide him a p gee by | e 
fireside where he can repose now that bis tur- 
bulent course has run itself out, has no need 
of the services of a matrimoaial agent to ac- 


ries, it is proposed that they should be re- 
quired to furnish the administration of the 
egency with moral portraitures of individuals 
residing within their jurisdiction, who may be 
desirous of being inscribed on the register. 
These, together with the documents before 
mentioned, as also letters from principals of 
colleges at which these individuals may have 
been educated, and certificates from heads of 
departments or employers under whom they 
may have served, would all be placed in their 
particular receptacles. The admirable cen- 
tralization which renders France an object of 
envy to other nations, would thereby have new 
and congenial duties imposed upon it, reas- 
suring in the highest degree to families, and 
largely conducive to good morals. 

A grand photographic establishment might 
be attached ro the central agency, and smaller 
ones to the agencies in the departments. 
Families disposed to give dowries of fifty 
thousand francs would be entitled to inspect 
two ordinary photographs of candidates in- 
scribed on the registers; one seated, the other 
standing, one a font view, the other in pro- 
file. When the dowry mounts up to a hundre 
thousand francs, portraits might be demanded 
one-sixth of the natural size; when to two 
hundred thousand francs, one-fourth life-size, 
with an equestrian portrait in addition. A 
dowry of two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
would be entitled to special photographs of 
the cranium, to show the state of preservation 
of the hair, and of the teeth, to attest the con- 
dition of the molars and incisors. Ifrequired, 

hotographs of both feet and hands would also 
ave to be furnished, to demonstrate that these 
are of proper aristocratic dimensions. Larger 
dowries might be entitled to demand por- 
traits of candidates under a variety of special 
aspects, so as to guard against subsequent 


ows impatient, and 


ly, who has 
tangled with 


| good old time. A certain jolly farmer, who 


their personal appearance, age, state of health, | 


disillusions, such as, in full evening dress 
with silk stockings and smalls, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and even in nightcap, or 
representing the individual undergoing the 
painful operation of shaving ‘himself. One 
can conceive the high position that photo- 
graphy would thus attain to ; it would, in fact, 
become elevated into a social institution of 
the utmost importance, and would be the 
means of sparing alike principals and their 
families from numerous cruel deceptions. 
Every proposal inseribed on the books of 
the agency would require to be necieppxnied 
by a demand specifying the amount of fortune 
and the precise kind of social positién which 
the party making it, sapien to. These would 
be duly classified, and every week a printed 
list, dividing them into categories, would be 
posted up at the Bourse, enabling every one 
to see at a glance, as it were, the state of the 
matrimonial market, how many magistrates 
and other functionaries, military and naval 
officers, professional men, merchants, trades- 
men, and employes of every description, there 
were in search of wives, together with their 
respective incomes and the dowries they as- 
pired to, as also the number and value of the 
dowries that were in the market, In due 
course a market price would be established, 
subject however to fluctuations, like all other 
commodities when supply is in excess or falls 
short of the demand. If, for instance, magis- 
trates should happen to be in great request, 
their value would rise, and they would natur- 
ally aspire to larger dowriss, Political and 
social events would have their effect upon this 
market as upon all others. A threatened war 
would cause military men to fall, just as a 
peace with Cochin-China would send up Hast 
India merchants, and in all probability im- 
prove the quotations of naval officers. A low 
state of the public health would raise the rate 
of doctors in the same way that a new cattle 
plague would depress the agricultnrists. Al- 
terations in the press laws would necessarily 
elevate or lower journalists, according as these 
were either mild or stringent. Every one, on 
opening his newspaper of a morning, would 
have the satisfaction of seeing his precise 
uotation in the matrimonial market, and 
rom carefully studying the fluctuations, would 
be enabled to choose the particular moment 
when his value was at what he conceived to 
be its highest point, and could then hasten to 
sign the marriage contract with the object 
of—let us hope—his future affections. — 
London Society. 


HOW A DEACON BROKE THE SAB- 
BATH. 


A curious incident of Sabbath-breaking oc- 
curred in the parish of Hampton, Con., in the 


lived several miles trom the meeting-house, 
was astonished to observe one Sunday morn 
ing his near neighbor, a pious deacon, hard at 
work in his hay-field, with his sons and his 
“hired men.” But the truth was soon di- 
vined: the deacon, who took no daily paper 
and owned no almanac, — was, in short, not 
a literary man, — had mistaken the day of the 


week, and his well-ordered family had adopted 
his error. I am sorry to add that, being more 
of a wag than a saint, our farmer declined to 
enlighten the innocent Sabbath-breaker, but 
drove on, chuckling, toward the sanctuary. 
The deacon looked after him, and, pausing in 
the midst of the broad swath he was cutting, 
exclaimed: “ Ef there aint neighbor Doolittle, 
and all the children, dressed up and goin’ vis- 
itin’ Saturday mornin’ in the midst of hayin 
time. That Bore all ts 

The next morning the deacon and the dea- 
con’s wife, his sons and daughters, his hired 
man, the hired girl, and the “ bound boy,” all 
arrayed in their Sunday best, set out for meet- 
ing, in good order—the eldest son on horse- 
back, with the eldest daughter mounted behind 
on a pillion; the deacon, with the rest of the 
family, in the big farm wagon, drawn by a 
par of stout roans, who jogged soberly along 
with their meekest Sunday-look on. The 
family delusion extended even to the yellow 
dog, who trotted in the rear of the decorous 
turnout, without secular frisk, or bark, or gam- 
bol. 

On the way to the village the deacon was 
surprised and shocked to see several of his 
fellow-townsmen at work in their fields, He 
invariably stopped to reprove them ; but the 
joke of his own Sunday work had spread 
through the neighborhood, and was so much 
relished that no one cared to undeceive him. 
Each farmer’s excuse for his impiety was the 
necessity of getting in his hay before a shower, 
which he pretended was imminent, though the 
sky was cloudless, Expostulations and re- 
plies were something after this sort : 

“Why, Uncle Zebulon! this here is a fine 
day, with no appearance of rain.” 

“ Jes’ so, deacon ; but the wind’s little un- 
stiddy, and I believe in takin’ time by the 
forelock.” 

“ But unele, it is the Lord's time,” 

“Yes, deacon: but I intend to send a load 
of this here hay to Parson Mosely, and that'll 
make it all square, I guess.” 

“Why, neighbor Barlow, where under the 
canopy do you find signs of rain to-day ?” 

“In the corns, deacon. When they Ge 
to shoot I look out for a damp spell; and it 


always comes, sooner or later. 

“Why, Ephraim Pettingill; I am beat! 
You horse-shoeing on Sunday BE | 

“Why, you know deacon, ‘a marciful man 
is marciful to his beast.’ ” 

After each spacious response the deacon 
shook his head mournfully, and drove on. 
He reached the village, drove up to the meet- 
ing-house steps, where he and his hired 
man handed out the “ women-folks” and chil- 
dren — his son and daughter had already dis- 
mounted at the horse-block ; — and together 
they marveled much at the closed meeting- 
house doors and the vacant wagon-shed. 
There they waited, more and more amazed, 
till several loungers from the village store 
gathered around them, laughing and quiz- 
zing, till a terrible small boy called out, 
What are you doin’ here Monday mornin’ ? 
Did you sleep over Sunday, or did you forzet 
to put your beans into the oven Saturday 

. t m 
spon that hint they went riding and driv- 
ing homeward at quite a festive rate of speed, 
albeit in a deeply mortified and penitential 
state of mind — N. Y. Independent. 


SITE OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


Mr. Welford’s letter from London to the 
Book-Buyer, contains the following interesting 


passages : 

As relating to Biblical subjects, it may 
be mentioned that Sir Henry Rawlinson, at 
the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
gave the remarkable announcement that th 
progress now reached in the collection an 
arrangement of the Nineveh inscribed frag- 
ments, made it beyond a doubt that they 
would be able to derive the whole of the his- 
tory given in the Book of Genesis, from the 


a hombug, 
offered to make butter within ten minutes, 
old lady filled the churn; the 
set to work, and spent two 
and relieving each other, to no purpose, before 


churning buttermilk. 


with her, “ are like 
because”— Sprinkles him looked up, faltered and 
broke down. 


mont,” 
ila “What 
time of Abraham, from the original docu- |: The 
ments; and it was not too much to expect | him.” 


that almost the same facts and descriptions 
would be found inthe Babylonian documents, 
as in the Bible, 
have ready, a paper on theGarden of Eden, 
in. which he would show that it was the natura 
name of Babylon. 
same names, and the Babylonian documents 
gave an exact 
Garden of Eden. 
of Babel would be found to be most amply 
illustrated ip the Babylonian documents. 


He hoped very soon to 
The rivers bore the very 
geographical account of the 


The Flood and the Tower 


This is startling news; some would al- 


most suppose some confusion of ideas in the 
reporters, as hitherto it has been understood 
that little progress kas been made in the in- 
terpretation of the Bab 


ylonian inscriptions 


(as compared with those of Nineveh), owing 


to the greater complexity of the characters and 
the large admixture of Hamitic or Turanian 


element in the language. 


PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS. 


The Poor Irishman Again,— 


Two Irishmen stopping at a hotel, lit their gas, 


and, with windows open, sat down to enjoy a chat, 
A swarm of musquitoes soon buzzed in,and drove 
them desperate. 
to devise some defence against them, told them to 
close the windows and put out the gas, 
acted on the suggestion, and placed themselves be- 


The clerk, who was summoned 


They 


` 


tween the sheets. Just as they began to doze, a 
lightning-bug, which had strayed into the room, 
caught the eye of one of the travelers. 
his companion with a punch, 
it's no use! Here's one of the craturs sarchin for 
us wid a lantern 


He roused 
“Jamie, Jamie, 


we 


An Irish woman who had kept a little grocery 


shop was brought to her death bed, and was on 
the point of breathing her last, when she called 
her husband to her bedside, Jamie,” she faintly 
said, “there’s Missus Mulony — she owes mo six 
shillings.” 
“ Biddy, darlint, ye’re sinsible to the last ! ” “ Yes, 
dear; an’ there’s Missus M’Craw — I owe her half 
a sovereing.” “Och!” be jabers, and yo’re as 


“Och!” exclaimed her husband; 


foolish as ever!” 
An Irishman dropped a letter in the post- 


office the other day, with the following memoran- 
dum on the corner, for the benefit of all indolent 


postmasters into whose hands it might fall; 
“ Please hasten the delay of this.” 


— Nancy was reading the Bible to her mother, 
who was industriously knitting. She now and 
then miscalled a word, She read as follows: 


“ Now these eight did Milcha bore’— 


“What, what’s that ?” said the old lady. 

“ Now these eight did Milcha bear,” read Nan- 
ey. 
Me Ah, that will do,” said the old lady, scrateh- 
ing her nose with her knitting-needle; “they 
might milk a bear, but to milk a boar, my daugh- 
ter, is impossible.” 


Some Tall Having,— 
When I was young and tender, too, 
I bad to mind and had to do 
Whatever mother bade me; 
She used to have a walnut stick 
Which kept me on the double-quick, 
And that was where she had me. 


When older grown, and quite a beau 
Among the girls, I used to know 

A Miss Priscilla Cadmy ; 
And with the help of smiles and nods, 
I fell in love at forty rods, 

And that was where she had me, 


When I was older, say sixteen, 

I thought it time to have a queen, 
And asked her if she'd wed me; 

She said she did’nt much object, 

Or words to something that effect, 
And that was where she had me, 


Two lovely urchins on my knee 
I’m proud to say belong to me— 
(That is to mo and madam ; ) 
For when we left our native sod, 
We spent a year or two abroad — 
And that was where we had ‘em, 


— Nehemiah walked up to a soda-fountain, and 
ordered “ a glass of that sweetened wind.” 
a o o X 


A Marital Item,— . P 

A country girl rode into New Albany, Ind., todo 
some shopping.’ When the clerk asked if there 
was anything else he could do for her, he was 
amazed by the reply, “ Ob, no, sir; unless you 
will be kind enough to go out and milk the old 
mare, for I rode her from howe without the colt. | 


maa ne Gee 

—My son,” said a man of doubtful morals, 
putting his hand on the head of a young urchin, 
“T believe Satan has got hold of you.” “I be- 
lieve so, too,” was the urchin’s reply.’ ; 


— “Pompey,” said a gentleman to his servant, 
“I did not know until to day that you were 
whipped last week.”  Didn’t you, massa?” re- 
plied Pompey. “I — I know’d it jist de time it 
occurred.” Ls 


Advantage of the Classics. — 

General Jackson was once “stumping it” in 
Tennessee, and labored a long time in vain to get 
his andience electrified. It was no go; they 
wouldn’t cheer wortha cent, Finally, oneof his 
friends behind him whispered: “Tip ‘em some 
Latin, General! they won't be satisfied with- 
out it!” Old Hickory” was for a moment non- 
plussed ; but happening to remember afew phrases 
he knew, he straightened himself up, waved his 
hand majestically, and shouted,— “ E Pluribus 
Unum! Multum in Parvo! Ad Quod Damnum! 
Pro Bono Publico, versus Veni, Vidi, Vici! Quan- 
tum, Quantum, Quantum ! 

The effect was marvelous. Men clasped each 
other frantically around the waist, while tears 
streamed down cheir brawny cheeks. Then, from 
that dense throng rolled a shout of applause, 
which was heard for miles around, 

iS a eee Sd a 

— One evening a couple of young men wore èx- 
hibiting a patent churnin Canton, Ill, when a 
humorous old lady averred that the machine was 
To disprove the assertion, they 
The 
atent-right heroes 
ours in perspiring 


the jocular matron informed them that they were 


5 


— ++ 


—Tripps has lately noticed that the milk left 


every morning at his house savors very strongly of 
the aqueous fluid, In fact, he one morning actually 
accused his milkman of watering it. 
drow himself proudly up, and replied that he 
scorned the impeachment; but he did water his 
cows, that morning, and he supposed “that must be 
it” Tripps went to bed. 


That worthy 


< 


Theoretioal.— 


“ Kisses,” says Sam Slick, “aro liko’oreation, be- 


cause they are mado of nothing, and are very good.” 


“ They are also,” says the Galaxy, “like sermons, 


requiring two heads and an application.” “ Kisses,” 
said Arabella, who was reading this item, “are like 
a celebrated Holland mania, caused by tu-tips.” 


“Kisses,” said Sprinkles, who was reading it 
eaven sweetened; because — 


———_—_ + 


— A drunken passenger on a railroad train was 


very anxious to get off and takea drink. The 
conductor restrained him, until, at one station, he 
shouted, “ Le’me g't out! ‘matter of 
tance to me th’t I g’t out! it’ 
“ How so?” asked the conductor, 

if I git out and take on’y two glas 
shall own the whole dam ra’road ! 


great impor- 
3 a fortunejto me!” 
“Why, ye sea, 
ses mo,’ (hic) I 


—$$$_— 


—A nervous old wag, who thought he was dy- 


ing, was assured by his nurse that he would not 
die so long as his feet were war: 
was never heard of, 
e| who died with very warm feet.’ ‘© Who was 
d he?” inquired the nurse, 

plied the old man, grimly. 


m— such a thing 
“But I have heard of a man 


“John Rogers,” re- 


— e 

— I came within one of being Governor of Ver- 
said Saxe the poet. 

do you mean by ‘ one’?” . 

candidate on the other side, confound 


THE UNIVERSE. 


AUGUST 28, 1869. 


THE PRUNING-KNIFE IN THE SPIR- 
ITUAL GARDEN, 


BY S. B. M'CRACKEN. 


Spiritualism holds a moral relation to the 
world at large, and a moral relation to itself. | 
I take it for granted that a discussion of 
the latter may be made quite as profitable as 
that of the former, In this connection, I am 
pleased to see, in the last number of the Pres- 
ent Age, an article from the pen of J. 8. 
Loveland, entitled, “Shall we Haye a Code of 
Discipline?” To this interrogatory I would 
answer, emphatically, No; and will incur the | 
censure of contradicting myself, by saying | 


Yes, with equal emphasis, in the course of 


what follows. With the general conclusions 
of Mr. Loveland’s article, I cordially concur. 
No arbitrary rules of membership and associ- 
ation in Spiritual or other societies, can well 
be fixed, and such rules, if fixed, cannot be 
administered with efficacy or impartiality. 
First of all, however, I wish to protest 
against making the tract which was put forth 
by one Wm. B. Porter, who seems to have as- 
sumed the office of moral buzzard and scaven- 
ger, as far back as 1866, the standpoint from 
which to date any discussion of the moral 
status of Spiritualism. If this man, Potter, 
were prominently known as a Spiritualist, his 
facts and assertions would be entitled to re- 
spectful treatment by Spiritualists; but, so 
far as is known, Potter is merely an individ- 
ual who has voluntarily placed himself-in a 
given position, At best, his fulminations are 


only those of an individual; and for all that 
anybody knows to the contrary, he may be an 
emissary from the camp of the common ene- 
my, sent among the Spiritual ranks to spy 
out their weak points, and these he may have 
greatly magnified, in order that his seeming 
vigilance might secure for him an extra piece 
of silver. So far as Potter's tract vilifies 
Spiritualism, let it pass. So far as it vilifies 
individual Spiritualists, they owe it to them- 
selves to seek out this mythical Dr., if they 
can find him, and apply the wholesome cor- 
rective of the law, in the form of an action for 
libel, or the more summary corrective of an 
application of tanned or untanned leather, as 
the case may be. The crying sin Jaid at the 
door’ of Spiritualism, by Potter and his too 
willing echoes, is that of freelovism. Until 
the term “free love” is honored with a defi- 
nition, its use should carry with it no moral 
stigma, Some of the purest-minded men and 
women in the world, declare themselves in fa- 
vor of “ free love.” These use the term un- 
derstanding what they themselves mean by 
it, and with them it is @ synonym of physical 
and spiritual purity. “ Evil to him who eyil 
thinks.” The base-minded give the term a 
base definition. Men’s thoughts on this sub- 
ject are evolved from their desires. Men are 
not blamable for the opinions they hold. The 
opinioris of the low, if they be evil, as well as 
the a¢ts that flow from them, are held in just 
abhorrence by the pure. 

The observing Spiritualist need not go to 
the outside world to learn that Spiritualism 
stands greatly in need of a wholesome purga- 
tlon. It is but too true that a large per cent- 
age of those who call themselves Spiritualists, 
are about as unspiritual a set as could well 
be found. It is perhaps true that these, in 
many instances, constitute the controlling 
element in Spiritual organizations. Spiritual- 
ism, up to the present time, has been almost 
entirely philosophical and factative. These 
phases, while they may have equally con- 
vineed finely organized moral natures, have 
failed to attract them in large numbers to its 
spb port: In the clamor for “ freedom,” the 
tendency has been to eschew all organization 
and all form, and the Spiritual camp has re- 
sembled so greatly a mob of crazy bedlamites, 
as to frighten away, to a great extent, well- 
ordered spirits. Many vicious men, who 
either know nothing of, or care nothing for, 
the laws of ‘spiritual life, have embraced 
Spiritualism because they found no orthodox 
hell in its moral code, and who, in their dis- 
ordered fancy, fou:d in it an excuse and 
apology for every vileness. They fancied 
Spiritualism a mazy mesh, where every 
sweating impulse might find expression, in- 
stead of what it really is, the very essence of 
moral purity. And these errors of opinion 
which many professed Spiritualists ho d, are 
formed more from the slanders of opposers 
than from anything inherent in Spiritualism. 

The moral aspect of Spiritualism is but just 
beginning to be developed. The work, so far, 
has made Spiritualists, rather than Spiritual- 
ism, The reapers have been busy. The 
work of the gatherers is yet to be doue, There 
is an immense mass of human mind that 


has been drawn into the ranks of Spiritual- |. 


ism —either found floating outside of the 
churches, or haying been detached from 
them, 

Organization and order are demanded by 
every social consideration, and are inevitable 
from the nature of things. It is equaliy in 
the nature of things that the most adyanced 
and spiritualized minds must contribute the 
controlling force of organization and the evo- 
lution of order. In this regenerating or form- 


ative process, the baser elements must go | 


where they belong ; but we cannot shut them 
out of the synagogue. They, no less than the 
finer elements, are necessary constituents of 
the Father's great temple. Let the better in- 
fluences in our ranks come forward and do 
their work. They will uplift’ the indifferently 
good, and make apparent the truth, which we 
should never lose sight of, that our Spiritual 
temple, in its structure and constituents, is 
and must be, all good. This is the “ code of 
discipline” that we need. 
Datrott, Mich. 
=—oo—_—_ 


MR, WM. GOULD ON MARRIAGE, 


That “Wife and Mother” who gave us 
“ Inside Views of Marriage,” said: “Our 
statutes need not be repealed, but changed 
as only woman would change them — that is 
to reach all cases of the involuntary subjec 
tion of woman, 
of it.” 

I beg pardon, Aunty, but your proposition 
looks to me like the Southern nabob propos- 
ing to alter the laws and adapt them to his 
peculiar institution of slavery, My position 
is, that ve should abolish the system and in- 
stitute a better one. We now make a wicked 
debauch' of what should be the purest and 
holiest of all holy offi ces, the continuation of 
our species. This is a crying evil; and it 
needs a thorough reform. We have laws now 
against some certain kinds of sexual abuse, 


, 
, 


In marriage as well as out 


but what do they amount to? It rather seems 
to me it is not much use fora slave to complain, 
or for a wife either. Suppose a wife should 
|complain of her husband,— would she be 
likely to be treated any better? And what 
penalty would you propose? This is a pri- 
vate family matter, but, to avoid abuses, eyv- 
ery family should consist of at least one hun- 
dred persons. The bees have over a thou- 
sand in one family. The Oneida Community 
has over two hundred souls living in harmony 
as one family, but they have abolished the 
old plan of multiplying, and adopted one 
more in accordance with equal rights, com- 
mon sense (no, good sense,) and reason, 
There they own no wives—no husbands, as 
exclusive property. 

“Transitions are painful.” It.cost mach to 
abolish negro slavery. It may cost mach to 
abolish the slavery of marriage. But it must 
be done. 

Now, reader, you have some of my views of 
marriage. Iam a father of nine living chil- 
dren, and eighteen grandchildren ; and I can- 
didly believe that the surest way to make two 
persons fight, is to fasten them together, 

I helped to build the Woman’s Home in 
Chicago, in 1867. Wm. Govup, 


Bates, Iu, 


MAINE SPIRITUALISTS STATE CON- 
VENTION, 


The adjourned meeting of the Spiritualists 
of Maine, for the purpose of forming a State 
Organization, in order to secure a proper rep- 
resentation at the Natioual Convention, and 
to promote the good of the cause in this sec- 
tion of the country, met at Congress Hall, 
Portland, July 29th and 30th. The meeting 
was called to order by James Furbish, Esq., 
of the Portland Association. 

The following delegates were reported as 
present: —Jabez C. Woodman, Dr. G. B. 
Hopkins, Mrs. H. R. A. Humphrey, E. Fair- 
field, and J. M; Todd, of Portland; J. J. 
Norris, of Bradley; J. P. Hill and Samuel 
Ross, of Saco; Mrs. Atwood, of Auburn; E, 
M. Allen and Mrs, Lavina Moore, of Hlls- 
worth, from Bono C. P. O. Encampment of 
Pyramids; S.C. Vyles, of Bucksport, from 
the Grand Encampment of Pyramids, and 
Mrs. C. D. Vyles, also of Bucksport, from Ze- 
lotus Encampment No, 2. 

J.C. Woodman stated the object and de- 
sigus of the meeting, and, on his subsequent 


motion, a Committee was chosen to draft a 
Constitution for the organization, and to draw 
up suitable resolutions to be presented to the 
Convention at its Friday morning session. 
The members of that committee were, J. C. 
Woodman, Dr. G. B. Hopkins, J. M. Todd, 
Mrs. H. R. A. Humphrey, Mrs. L. Moore- 
J. J. Hill and Mrs. S. C. Vyles. After in. 
teresting remarks from Dr. Hopkins, Mr, 
Vyle, J. M. Todd, J. Cs Woodman and others, 
it was deemed expedient to adjonrn to half: 
past seven o'clock, r. m., to await the arrival 
of more delegates expected, 

At the evening. session, the Committee on 
Constitution reported, through their chairman, 
eight articles, adopted by the Illinois State As- 
sociation, (as published in the Banner of 
Light, July Bist, 1869,) with the following 
anendments: substituting the word “ Maine,” 
in the place of “Minois,” both in the Prear- 
ble and Article 1st; also in Article 3d, Sec: 
tion 2d, the words “two or more,” instead of 
the word “ two” and all that follows; Article 
4th amended by inserting “two Vice-Presi- 
dents and an Assistant Secretary ;” and Arti- 
cle 7th, Section 2d, the words “ due notice,” 
in place of “two months.” This Report was 
taken up, article by article, and, after an ani- 
mated discussion, adopted as a whole—A 
Committee of seven was then chosen to nom- 
inate a Board of Officers, for the government 
of the Association for the ensuing year, and 
to report Friday morning. — The Convention 
then resolved itself into a meeting for confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Lavina Moore, of Ellsworth, 
spoke, in an entranced condition, to the ac- 
ceptance of the audience, generally, followed 
by remarks from Woodman, Vyles, Todd, 
Smith and Mansfield, when the meeting wag 
adjourned to half-past ten o'clock, Friday 
morning. 

Friday Morning, at half-past ten o'clock, 
the Convention was called to order by James 
Furbish. The Committee on Nominations, 
through their chairman, Dr. G. B. Hopkins, 
reported the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year :—J.C. Woodman, of Portland 
President ; Newell Blake, of Bangor, and 
Calvin Chamberlain, of Foxcroft, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Wm. E. Smith, Secretary; Miss. Inez 
A. Blanchard, Assistant Secretary: Robert 
J. Hull, Treasurer; and, as Trustees, Asa 
Hanson, Mrs. Lavina Moore, of Ellsworth and 
J. W. Mansfield, of Portland. The Report 
was accepted and finally adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through 
their Chairman, J. C. Woodman, offered the 
following, which were most heartily adopted, 
after a close eritlcism.and careful analysis: 
Resolved, That we recognize in the modern spir- 
itual manifestations the principle that accounts for 
all like manifestations, both in the Jewish Scrip 
fures and profane history, so-called, and that the 
only direct evidence of a future state is derived 
trom this source; and we cordially invite a free 
discussion to prove or disprove the truth of this 
proposition, 

dtesolved, That while we recognize the law of 
spiritual influx from the higher life, at the same 
time we are aware of the Imperfection of the chan- 
nels through which it flows and hence it is not in- 
fallible, but subject to criticism, and only authori- 


tative as it appealsto the interior consciousness of 
each individual ;- therefore, 

Resolved, That we will use ourbest endeavors to 
elevate the standard of mediumship, and encourage 
by every means in our power a)l earnest and sin- 
eere workers in our cause, and discountenance all 
pretenders and hypocrites whose lives are not in 
conformity with their teachings, and whose influ- 
ence retards the cause of truth. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all mediums 
throughout the State, a cultivation of the intellec- 
tual and moral powers of their beings, that they 
may become more eflicient workers for the good of 
others. 

Resolved, That we, as a body of Spiritualists, 
sympathize with the grand philosophy of Spiritual- 
ism, and would join heart and hand with reform- 
ers in righting the wrong, whether in church or 
State, 

Resolved, That while we recognize Jesus, Socra- 
tes, Confucius, and all other reformers, as in some 
sense the saviors of others, nevertheless, wo think 
it the imperative duty of every man to become 
his own savior, by living a true life. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions, with 

he proceedings of this Convention, be forwarded 
to the Banner of Light, the Reliyio-Philosophical 
Journal, and Tue Uxrversx for publication, 

It was voted that a Committee, consisting 
of the Board of Officers elect, be empowered 
to appoint seven delegates to the National | 
Convention, to'be held at Buffalo, August 31. 

The Convention then resolved itself into a 
meeting for conference, and remarks were 
made by S. C. Vyles, of Bucksport, Asa Han- 
son and J. ©. Woodman, of Portland, and 
others, and the Convention adjourned to half 
past seven o’clock in the evening. 


; Friday Evening, the session was opened by 
singing, by two young ladies, members of the | 


THE UNIVERSE: 


Children’s Progressive Lyceum. The Com-| though su 
mittee report as delegates to the National Con-/ do we, 
vention :— J. C. Woodman, G. B. Hopkins, 
J. M. Todd, E. P. Baldwin, E. H. Parker, C, 
The dele- 


M. Roberts and E. McFadden. TI i 
gates were empowered to elect substitutes, in 
case of their inability to attend the Conven- 
tion. Animaied discussions upon matters 
pertaining to the Association occupied most 
of the evening. i 
The series of meetings of this Convention 
have been very well attended, although our 
numbers were not as large as we could wish; 
yet, what we lacked in numbers we made up 
in earnestness. All our deliberations have 
been characterized by a spirit of harmony ani 
good will, promotive of brotherly love, and a 
better knowledge of the material and spiritu- 
al condition of our cause in this State. 
The Convention adjourned to meet in this 
city, at Congress Hall, September 7, 1869, the 
week of the New England Fair; and we cor- 
dially invite the friends, not only of Maine, 
but of New England, to meet with us on that 
occasion, J. C. WOODMAN, Pres't. 
Wu. E. Surra, Sec'y. 


“A SIGN PROM HEAVEN.” 


BY C. BOYNTON, 


The papers state that a New Jersey Chris- 
tian is about to issue an invitation to the 
whole christian world, to set apart a day and 
an hour in which God shall be invited to set 
a sign in the Heavens, as a proof of bis own 
existence, of the truth of the Bible, and, for 
aught I know, of the efficacy of some especial 
christian nostrum, in which the writer has a 
sectarian interest,—in the cure of soula, 
The idea is not a new one, according to serip- 
ture, but was successfully carried out by Eli- 
jah upon a notable occasion, resulting in the 
most wonderful example of the complaisance 
of the deity, ever recorded. 

According to the laws of spiritual science, 
so far as known, unanimity of desire on the 
part of so large a body’ of human beings as 
represent the christian faith, ought to produce 
some remarkable effect upou the whole spir- 
itual universe; and perhaps if all the believers, 
and investigators of Christendom should unite 
in one set prayer, “ Lord ! now make thyself 
manifest unto us!” the magnetic cable so laid 
would flash tidings from the great Unseen, so 
authoritative as to settle at once the impor- 
tant question of its existence, at least, 

But how is this unanimity of desire to be 
attained? Not certainly amongst p ofessors 
of any or all the beliefs, 

How many of the prophets of Baal or of 
God would be willing beforehand that the re- | 
sult should prove them false prophets? Wonld 
the Catholic be willing to give up his Immacu- 
late Virgin, or the Protestant be willing to be 
remanded back to the pastoral care of St. 
Peter? Would the Presbyterian rest con- 
tented with the discovery of a God more mer- 
ciful than a Caligula, or the Universalist of 
one who would spend eternity in creating 
brimstone to feed his unregénerating fires? 

No indeed! this could not be; and yet it 
must be, before that state of feeling could be 
attained from which a hope might reasonably 
arise that the prayer would be heeded. 

Not among those whose beliefs-arealrediy 
establighed could the spiritual magnetism cir- 
culate, bnt only among those whose. minds 
are like a white sheet, as yet unwritten upon, 
but yearning for a message. 

The orthodox friend who proposes the trial 


would, Ihave no doubt, be utterly astounded 
at the result, if the experiment 
and} could not | 


proved suc- 
cessful; and he and I beforehand} 
possibly unite in desiring the same denoue- 
ment. He would desire a demoustration of 
his belief; I, of mine. 7 

But supposing a sign should be written 
across the Heavens, “This is, the hand- 
writing of the only one God," — how many 
questions would immediately arise in relation 
to his attributes | 

Are you the vengeful and lying God of the 
Old Testament, or not’? —for we haye no 
record of any One-God governmeny except this. 
Did you in the beginning establish laws for 
the government of mankind, and boast all the 
way, through Moses and Abraham and the 
Prophet, of their immutability, and then plan 
out a way by which we could break them and 
escape the penalty ; or is that story all a hum- 
bug? Are there three of you, + only one, 


and if both, why did you so» ske men’s 
minds that they, cannot see ho».,.at can be 
true, though you do say it? 
Innumerable other questions iu) ame- 
diately arise, and the unanimit “7 (Ay re on 
ithe part of man, had it ever’ bey ‘possible, 
would be shattered into all the shad: ofindi- 


yidnal characters, ` 

But supposing, in addition to the above 
writing, should be the words —“ And the 
Bible is a true record of my will ang charac- 
ter and dealings with man.” 

Then indeed would arise such a 
“Searching of the Scriptures,” as would con- 
found all the divinity schools in Christendom. 

Tom. Paine would immediately be found to 
have been the wisest D. D., and the Age of 
Reason would be the text book most sought 
after. God Almighty himself would be put 
to shame by the contradictions therein dis- 
covered, and the low propensities and inhu- 
man attributes therein ascribed to him, and 
mankind be left in the same sea of doubt, or 
led into the same wilderness of errors, it, wan- 
dered through in the dark- ages. No, my 
christian friend of New Jersey, Your pen 
will never work. The existence ofa deity 
has, never been doubted by any man in the 
world’s history, It has only been the exis- 
tence of such a deity as the blindness and sel- 
fishness» of the priesthood has attempted to 
fasten upon us, that is denied by any. 

As goon’as the world casts off the false 
teachings of the self-constituted interpreters 
of His will, and studies His character, by the 
aid of positive Science only, in his works, then 
will the “book” which He has written with 
His own hand, and of which leaf after leaf is 
being turned over every day and read and in- 
terpreted by the men who know far more of 
Him than did Moses or the prophets, be better 
understood, and its precepts better obeyed. 

The interpretation of part first — the physi- 
eal part of this hook —is about finished, 
“ Nearly all the great principles which lie at 
the foundation of physical science and relate 
to this-world, we have reason to believe, have 
been discovered ; but the work of polishing 
and settling m order in the tiara, which is to 
crown it king over all things but its Maker, 
will Jast till the last man, Physical science 
has conquered the Earth, while mankind hag 
girdled it around, and met together, at the 
antipodes of its birthplace, in fraternal em- 
brace, upon the shores of the Pacific. 

Part second of the great book, of the exis. 
tence of which' we have heretofore had but 
traditionary and uncertain evidence, is about 
to be opened to her eagle eye, and the laws 
and modes of spiritual existence classified 
and put in order. = 

Of these laws, Moses and the prophets 


wonderful | 
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bject'to them, knew no more than 
A “manifestation,” as an eclipse of 


OBEDIENOE TO NATURAL LAW, 


the sun, was, to them, an unaccountable oc- BY THOMAS W. DEERING, M, D. 
currence, on which they placed such an in- : Rear 

terpretation as was dictated by fear, or sel- In this age of the world, and especially in 
fubitia; or a desire to influence others to fol- | America, people are, to a great extent, extre- 
ow fheir ways; or, it was an instruction per- | mists and partialists, or, more properly speak- 


taining to some particular act or exigency, 
that arose under those secret laws, in which 
Spiritual intelligence took an interest. 

l do not blame the physical scientists of 
the day, for refusing to enter upon the ob- 
scure and tiresome road that must be trav- 
eled before any one can set a boundary, or 
map out a possession, 

All of them have won distinction by attend- 
ing to one thing only— by conning one leaf 
‘only, of the soon-to-be-finished first part. 
Most of them have veen led to a contempt of 
the whole subject, by viewing the follies of 
believers without evidence, 

The Bacon of the science of the laws of un- 
gravitating matter, as a distinct study, has, 
perhaps, not yet arisen, and the inductive sys- 


ing, extreme partialists. They are too prone 
to hobbyism. They get an idea, and run 
it till they run it out, They run it irrespect- 
ive of all other ideas, as if there were not an 
idea but itself in existence. They imagine 
that they can reach any and every goal 
through its agency, regardless of all opposi- 
tion. They are like a person trying to bore 
through a mammoth rock with a small hand- 
gimlet. The tool is not adapted for the work 
It may be a splendid tool, of fine manufac- 
ture, exquisite finish, and bear the name of 
some notable factory, but it will not suffice to 
make a hole in the granite. Apply it toa 
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state of existence, affects us through alltime. 
Physical laws can best be obeyed while we 
are in the physical. Else nature 18 @ species 
ofanarchy. The antagonisms and oppositions 
that we meet with, are ina measure conse- 
quent upon that condition ; and oft-times are 
our aid. ‘Tis always easier to do right, than 
wrong. It is easier to live in accordance with 
law, than in violation of it. 
(Concluded next week, ] 


=I 
RELIGIOUS ITEMS AND ANECDOTES. 


— The Pope is sorry that the Protestant clergy 
won’t E. umenicalize. 

— A new Roman Catholic school is to be estab- 
lished in Kenosha, Wis. 

— Henry Ward Beecher says it will never do to 
“preach cream and practice skim milk. J 

—A Massachusetts church makes a bid for 
popularity by advertising “ng pew rents and no 
collections.” 

—The Rev. Benjamin Hawkins, a colored 
clergyman, is in the New Albany, Ind., jail, for 
receiving stolen goods. 


tém may not be the only one applicable to 
such a study. But this is the only one in 
which they have been trained, and out of it 
‘they would be but children, Let them rest 
upon their laurels, if they can be content with 
their knowledge, till, in another eternal field, 
they start anew, up a brighter and wider path- 
way toward the great First Cause. 

N o more honorable order of Priesthood has 
ever yet entered the penetralia, or communed 
with God in the secret recesses of his natural 
kingdom; but, to their conclusions, drawn 
from the laws which are the only ones they 
know, should be paid no more regard than to 
those of any other intelligent and candid in- 
vestigator. 

Buta new order of priesthood will arise, 
before which all previous hierarchies will 
have to bow ; a priesthood whose oracles will 
be demonstrable facts, classified and arranged 
ina liturgy, not drawn from obscure and un- 
certain, or— as in part now — most certainly 
false records; but capable of proof, as far as 
it goes ; and whose last article shall be,“ Go; 
seek ye further of the Kingdom of God, and 

\of his righteousness, for now ye know of it 
but in part, and will never know it all.” 


MARRIAGE REFORM—NOT ABOLI- 
TION.” 


REPLY TO “A WOMAN.” 


Madam :— 

Permit me, in all kindness, to criticise your 
article in Tue Universn,.of August 14, en- 
titled “ Marriage Reform — Not Abolition.” 
I wish to show you wherein we differ, and 
wherein we agree ; that you call a thing by 
one name, and I by another, — yet it is all 
one thing; that when you say“ Marriage 
Reform,” and I “ Abolition,” we differ much 
less in meaning, than in form of expression ; 
that in this verbal difference, we each repre- 
sent a distinct class of persons; and that, 
while it is of minor importance to you and me 
to know that we differ, it is vastly important 
that these two large classes know that they 
agree — that there may be less ofthe“ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war” amongst 
us. 

Space will not permit me to quote you 
in fall, but I will endeayor todo you no in 
justice in my condensed statement of your 
ideas; You say in effect: “ Admitting that 
our present marriage is, in all the higher as- 
pects, the grave of love, as is abundantly 
proved by observation and experience, is. it 
therefore certain that the expunging from the 
statute-book af all laws relating to marriage 
would result in thoroughly pure and noble re- 
lations between the sexes’? Nol Therefore 
marriage should be honored and perpetuated,’ 
(Such, you leave us to infer, is your silent an- 
swer.) 

Now let us suppose some ‘apologist for a 
certain other “ Divine Institution” of former 
days, to be discussing the following subject ; 
“Slavery Reform — Not Abolition ;” and sup- 
pose he should treat it after the following 
manner, which is still fresh in your memory : 
“ Admitting that slavery is the grave of Free- 
dom, which it is; is it therefore certain that its 
abolition would result in thoroughly free and 
just relations betwen the races?” Itis not 
Therefore, Slavery should not be abolished.” 

“However, great improvement. may and 
should be made inside of Slavery. Hitherto 
it was believed that slavery annihilated man’s 
control of his‘own body and soul — of his own 
person, thoughts and action. But the slave 
should be taught that trae. slavery is not in: 
tended to interfere, in any way, with his in- 
alienable rights, or his personal liberty. He 
should be instructed in trades and professions, 
sothat when he finds himself badly enslaved, 
he can quietly, and without fear of depend: 
ence-or starvation, take his destinies into his 
own hands again, and, in order to make such 
action on his part legal, more rational eman- 
cipation laws should be enacted,” 

Now we have no quarrel with such a man 
for calling himself a “ Reformer” of slavery, 
but if we should hear of his being hung by ‘a 
webestiat mob, we should consider him un- 
ortunate in making himself too well under- 
stood, and we would feel inclined to censure 
his persecutors much more severely for mur- 
dering him, than for calling him an “ aboli- 
lionist.” Now let us examine’ this (your) 
course of reasoning as applied to “ our pres- 
ent “ marriage,” using your definition of it 
instead of the name, which age, through a su- 
perstitious veneration, has clothed with false 
virtues, while long familiarity has blinded us 
to its vices. You say: 

Vast improvement is. possibe inside “the grave 
of Love,” Very many, whose “ love lies buried 
there,” are only Dor S ETE to see that they 
have a right to hold sacred to purity and health 
their own bodies and their ownsouls. Hitherto 
it was believed that “ the grave of Love” anni- 
hilated a woman's contror of her own person, 
thoughts and actions, * * #* ‘Cer. 
tainly, before the chains are entirely removed, it 
Would be advisable to bring up our daughters to 
learn trades and professions whereby they can 
be self-supporting; so that when they find 

hemselves truly “buried in the grave of love,” 
they can, without dependence or fear of starya- 
tion, take their destinies into their own hands 
again, Liberty of self-support, and more ration- 
al divorce laws, ‘we shall bave to begin with. 

With all respect, Madam, let me ask, how 
far short of “ abolition” does: your “reform” 
stop? What single point of resemblance to 
Our present “grave of love’ is there in a 
marriage, that a woman can enter without 
compromising a single one of her rights, a- 
bandon at will, without losing her reputa- 
tion, and invoke the sanction of a “ rational 
divorce ” to give a shade of legality to the 
harmless farce ? Over such a marriage, glo- 
tified mortal might sing: 

“Oh! grave, where is thy victory— 

“Oh | Death, where is thy sting,” 

You, my unknown but esteemed friend 
may call it ‘‘ reform,” but please allow me 
to,call it “ abolition.” | We can afford to dif 
fer in the use of terms, while we are firmly 
united in the resolve that there shall be “no 
compromise with death, no league with hell,” 
and no concessions over the “ grave of Love,” 

Isaac T. Luoyp, 


plank, an inch thick, aud it speedily makes 
its way through it. That you can make a 
hole through a plank with it, is no -reason 
why you should attempt to force it through 
rock, “But,” says the laborer, “I must be 
boring, and this is the only tool I am conver- 


sant with, and I will keep boring away with 
it; don’t talk to me of other tools or means! 
I know that by this means I have made holes, 
and I am determined to make the rock suc 
cumb,” 

Such is the career of many reformers. They 
have found the key of one department of the 
reform-world, and they are trying to unlock 
the other doors with the same key. All the 
doors require keys to oper them, but not the 
same key. The church has opened one door, 
and by the same means she is trying to| 
spring the locks of all the rest ; but her efforts 
arə futile, for the means applied is not ade- 
quate. Legislation has opened a gate, and 
is employed in setting things in her depart- 
ment to rights. Geology has disemboweled 
the deep long-hidden secrets of her depart- 
ment. Health Reform is renovating and 
geiting to rights the vascular portion of the 
edifice. Phrenology has demonstrated to us 
the beauties of the superior apartments. 
And Spiritualism has shown us the bright and 
shining dome that surmounts the whole. 

It takes all the departments, divisions, and 
sub-divisions, to make the whole; and each 
division is complete within itself, but bears a 
normal relation to each and every other part. 
A knowledge of one part, does not give ac- 
quaintance with the rest, although we may be 
enabled by anology to form some opinion of 
the rest. Hach part is. requisite to its com- 
pleteness. 

The Church enibraces but a small division. 
Legislation covers but a small portion of the 
ground, Health-Reform embraces a large 
area, but not the whole. Phrenology is nec- 
essary but itis not the edifice, And Spir- 
itualism, does not embrace it all, 

Those who have the key to only one de- 
artment of truth, have not the means of 
nowing all. All sciences and reformatory 

measures are but parts of one great whole. 

To attain to permanent advancement, one 
needs to become conversant ‘with the laws of 
the several divisions, and to eschew none. 
Striving to attain to a condition of progres- 
sion, advancement by living in conformity 
with the laws of one department, aad at the 
same time violating those of others, is labor 
for naught. It is like a boy attempting a 
knowledge of the higher mathematics, by 
ignoring an acquaintance with the numerals, 
Futile às are such efforts, we see them put 
forth every day. 

We see temperance reformers trying to an- 
nihilate the demon rum by just one means -— 
moral suasion—ignoring physiological and 

hrenological laws, openly violating them. 

e see in our insane asylums, phrenological, 
physiological and pathological laws, trampled 
under foot, in trying to restore sane con- 
ditions to their unhappy inmates. We see 
physicians at the bed-side, poisoning, slaugh- 
tering their patients out of mundane exist- 
ence, to recruit their physical conditions. 
| And we find Spiritualists trying to mount to 
sublimely ideal realms, trying to have beauti- 
ful spiritual conditions existent in and around 
them, and, at thesame time living in open 
violation, and knowingly, too, of the laws of 
their being. 

Asa knowledge of orthography, etymology, 
syntax, ete., is requisite to an advanced un- 
derstanding and appreciation of literature, so 
a knowledge of and obedience to, the laws of 
the physical and mental conditions of our be- 
ing, of social laws, ete, is requisite, nec- 
essary, to the attainment of an advanced 
spiritual condition. 

We are placed upon this plane of life for 
a certain development. To get that devel- 
opment, we must conform to certain laws and 
ordinances, in the very existence of matter 
pertaining (o this plane. There is no getting 
this requisite condition of development 
through the violation of the laws pertaining 
to it, Is can be had by conformity and obe- 
dience to them, and through no other source. 
The fulfillment of each division or depart- 
ment of existence, enforces itself upon us. 

The violation of any law necessitates pun- 
ishment. Natnre never reprieves. She al- 
ways carries out the full measure of her pen: 
ishmert to the letter ofthe law. The fulfill- 
ment of certain laws, be they physical, mental, 
or spiritual, are requisite to a certain de- 
gree of advancement. She has not provided 
any means whereby we can attain that de- 
gree or condition, but their fulfillment ; 
and if we never fulfill them, we can never at- 
tain toit. Now, Earth —life— with its physio- 
logical and phrenological laws, is a state im- 
posed upon us, for a certain development. 
If, then, we depart this sphere without a 
knowledge of our orthography, so to speak, 
can we expect to attain to a classical or cor- 
respondent condition? ‘ But,” say some, 
“we can better learn those things when in 
the next sphere; when we will not have go 
much to contend with.” Admitted, that 
you can learn them, then, but you ean never 
learn them as you should have done, for they 
are better suited to other conditions and 
times, The learning of the rudiments per- 
tain to youth, and not to advanced age. 
What one should learn here, can be best 
learned here, and nowhere else can we do it 
as well.) Thnsit is with our advancement | 
and development into the spiritual. We are 
placed here to couform to certain laws; and 
if we violate them, we can never remedy the 
result) of the violation. Retardment is’ al- 
ways an attendant result of violated law. 
To illustrate; A siudent in his Freshman 
year, neglects to become acquainted wit 
certain rudimentary principles; when he be- 

comes a Sophomore, he sees the error of ta 
way, and before he ean make PAT 

lias to'go back, and 'becomê oiai ee 
them, He does nottake cor bi 

: ld have done, 
in the same manner as he shou bat bacatne 
He learns them, not to ours u i er 
he cannot advance without a Knowle 4 
them, This same pigsty a goot, 
relates to spiritual development. ‘ 

ENGE so lation of law, no matter in what 


— Cincinnati has the best alms-houses in the 
world, Itis to be hoped that her churches are 
none the less costly for the fact. 

—Some of the New York churches have the 
contribution boxes passed around by handsome 
young ladies, and it pays handsomely. 

— The Marshalltown (Iowa) City Fathers have 

assed an ordinance prohibiting any labor on the 
Babbath day, except of charity and mercy, 


— The Puritan Congregational Church, of 
Brooklyn, have laid the corner-stone of a new 
church edifice, to be built of brown and Ohio light 
stone, at a cost of $150,000, . 


— A man calling himself W, H. Drammond was 
arrested at Covell, Ill., on Saturday, for robbing a 
church. He was found with the books and lamps 
of the church in his possession. 


— A new Unitarian congregation has been or- 
ganized in Washington, to be known as" The 
Free National Church of Christ.” It is designed 
that it shall in every sense be a free church. 


— The Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada 
numbers 208 ministers and 19,559 members. 
They have 228 Sunday Schools, and 11,207 
scholars, 292 of whom were converted during the 
year. 


— A six thousand dollar organ has been ordered 
for the Central Presbyterian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa. This will not interfere with the 
hand-organs of starving soldiers “and destitute 
women, 


— Bishop Bayley, of Nowark, has been pre- 
sented with $5,000, wherewith to attend the Vat- 
ican Council; also, with an address in Latin, to 
the Pope, by tho clergy and some of the laity of 
his diocese, 

— Nearly eight thousand persons were at the 
Methodist State Camp Meeting on Sunday, at 
Dawson, twelve miles east of Springfield, Tl. 
More than one}hundred ministers were in attend- 
ance at the meeting, 


— Tho wooden nutmeg state is back-sliding. 
Farmers make a regular practice of working on 
the Sabbath, An exchange says that as many 
as half a dozen loads of hay went by one chureh, 
last Sunday, during service, 


— An English naval Chaplain, was eagerly asked 
by a partisan on his return from a long, cruise, 
whether his floating chapel was high church. or 
low church. * That,” he replied, “ depends en- 
tirely upon the stute of the tide.” 


—The European Jews, at a late synod, eon- 
fessed the primary importance ot free seientifie 
investigation, the supremacy of individual opinion 
in religion, and a disbelief in the final restoration 
of the Israelitish power. Go it, Abraham! you 
aie coming out all right! 

— It is said the Pope's physician and surgeon 
are always near him when he appears. in publie 
onthe throne, The latter stands on wheels which 
run on a railway. When he is taken ill, he is in- 
stantly pushed back into his sick-chamber, where 
his body is ministered unto, 


` — The Watehman md Refleetor euggests thu 
the Rev. Murry, on bis return from the Adiron- 
dacks, preach from the. text, “ What went ye ont 
into the wilderness for to see?” or, “ Who hath 
believed our report?” The latter would not be a 
bad text for a great many ministers of to-day. 


— A clergyman in Iowa City preaches: three 
times every Sunday, each time in a differout 
locality, and during the week cultivates a farm of 
160 acres, 160 clergymen all around him preach 
every Sunday at least once in the same locality, 
and cultivate nothing at all, not even their own 
minds, 


— The Baptist Missionary Union, organized less 
than sixty years ago, now sustains 101 American 
and 423 native laborers in the foreign fleld. If 
they should see fit to train their missionary guns 
nearer home, they will find a good field for 
their efforts, by examining our column of “ Social 
Crimes and Incidents,” 


— The New Albany Commercial says that am 
old negro woman, more remarkable for her relig- 
ious zeal than anything else, went out to see the 
eclipse, on Saturday. When the total obscuration 
ocearred she threw up her hands and shouted, 
“Come on blessed Lord, T's ready fur you.” She 
firmly believed that the “last day” had arrived. 

— Austrian papers publish accounts of ù nun 
confined in a cell in a convent at Cracow for 
twenty-one years. She was subjected to tortures, 
and when found was fearfully emaciated. The 
superior and confessor of the Convent were 
arrested, and the citizens attempted to destory the 
building, but were prevented by the authorities. 

—A Chicago policeman sent out on Sunday te 
attend a German picnic, when directed by his 
superior officer to sell tickets and pin-badges, re- 
fused to do it, on the ground that he could ‘not 
concientiously violate the Sabbath. The man 
was brought before the Polico Commissioners, and 
fined the amount of five days pay for disobedi- 
enze. i 

— Rev. Joshua Billings says: “You ean judge 
of a man’s religion very well by hearing him talk, 
but you kan’t judge of hiz piety by what he ses 
enny more than you ean judge of his amount ef 
linen by the stick out of his collar and wrist- 
bands. Just in proportion that a man iu thimkful 
to Heaven and hiz neighbor, jus tin that proper- 
tion iz he happy.’ t 


— The Rev. Dr. McKinney, an aged Presbyter- 
ian, one of the prosecutors of Mr. Linn in the 
recent trial at Pittsburgh, is reported to have 
uttered tho following in his argument: “ He knew 
from pleasant experience, 40 years ago, that 
young ladies would struggle, even when they did 
not object to being kissed. They struggled that 
there might be more hugging done.” 


— Many years ago a then celebrated clergyman 
in Connecticut printed a pamphles to explain the 
meaning of the Hebrew “poin,” and came very 
neat creating a dissonsion, if not division, of hiv 
denomination; only, fortunately, œ eareful ex- 
amination of the clergyman’s copy of the He- 
brew Bible showed that the doubtful and distract- 
ing “ point” was, after all, only a fly-speck. 


—At a recent meeting of a parish, a noie 
straight-bodied, and most exemplary deacon, COR 
mitted a report in writing, of the destitute wi aa 
and others standing in need of assistance w z 
parish.— “Aro you sure, deacon, that 7p Vy 
embraced all the widows?” He said, Ben 
lieved I had done so; but if any have lert 
omitted, the omission can easily be corre 
He did not take at all. 


— A writer in Putnam's 


tholics have, 
prota me ih makin 4 theirs the established 
7 


York. He 
the oity and State of New 

ar prot veal ostato owned in fee by le 
Oi th lio Bishops to be worth nearly fifty millions 
ee Tt is also shown by actual names and 
Siete that seven-cights of all the offices in New 


azine claims that 
ar considerable 0%- 


h | York city are held by Catholics. 


= of the Indianola Journal, who is a 
A ae mehan and one of the best in the 
State, tells the following tale out of school in the 
last issue: “ We paid avisit to the city of Mt. 
Pleasant; the other day; found it retained all its 
beauty its sociability and morality, and is rejoic- 
ing in prospect of a new railroad. One thing 
we noted in Asbury Methodist Church ; it being 

communion service, instead of having wine to 
d resent the blood of Christ, water, in which dried 
ai ee were soaked, was used. It made some of 


tbe communicants sick.” 
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ANSWERS TO OORBESPON DENTS, 


“Syupent.”— The pay of college presidents 
and professors depends on the pronperriy: of the 
institution and the liberality, of the trustees. 

ilisdale College, Mich., has a yearly attend- 
pe half a thousand students, and pays its 

resident only $1,200 per year, and its profess- 
= $900. The Michigan State University pays 
ite: president $2,500, and its professors $1,500.and 
$2,000. This institution is very prosperous, and 
has help from the state. Amherst College, 
Mass., has 250 students, and pays its president 
33,000, and its professors $2,000. Union College, 


Schenectady, N. Y., pays its president $2,500 
and its professors $1,800, and gives them houses 
to live in. 

u Sam.”— Your chirography and orthography 
are good, and your story is’nt bad; but you 
run all the paragraphs of your dialogues togeth- 
er, as if you were afraid of wasting paper, Do 
you think, Sam, that we have nothing to do but 
re-arrange and straighten out the jumble you 
send us? Remémber that printers ‘‘ follow 
copy ;" and in writing for the press, always im- 
itate, as far as possible, the various forms of 

aragraphing, etc., as you see them in printed 
matter. Now try it again. 

“J, H. Triper.” — Emanuel Swedenborg sup- 
posed that he conversed with angels, and with 
God himself. He held that whatever happens 
in this world has already happened in a world 
of spirits, situated between heaven and hell, 
He published several works in defense of his 
doctrines, among which are ‘Treatises on the 
New Jerusalem,” ‘Spiritual Influx,” and “ The 
White Horse of the Revelation.” He has been 
dead pearly a hundred years. 

“H. Suayvton.’?—You think God took the 
child away because its parents idolized it, do 
you? Well, since you've asked us what we 
think, we'll tell you. We think that if God is 
the good, wise being you consider Him, He 
could have found a thousand better ways of 
bringing said parents to the right state of mind, 
than by killing the child. We think a great 
many more babies die of croup than of special 
providence, 

“Barp.”—This young gentleman, who evi- 
dently has not yet ‘cut his eye teeth,” in a 
literary point of view, sends us a “poem,” 
which is not divied into stanzas, verses, or any 
thing else, to spéak of. He commences at the 
top of his paper, and fills every line to the bottom 
occasionaly dropping in a rhyme, “to pepper 
the thing,” as he confidentially informs us. 
Since he has peppered it, we will “salt” it, 
among our curiosities of English literature. 

™ Row iERr,’’— We fail to see what sin there is 
in rolling balls in a bowling alley. It isa good 
exorcise, and cultivates some important intellect- 
ual developments. If however a young man 
can not bowl without stimulating at the com- 
menoement of each game, “ to keep his nerves 
steady,” he had better be somewhere else. 


“Tmrorny.’— Robert Burns for the most 
part maintained a spirit consistent with his 
noble song of ‘A Man's a Man for A’ that;” 
but we never liked his accepting of that place 
n the Excise. He was, however, at that time 
reduced to great pecuniary straits, a fact for 
which allowance should be made. 


“ DonwaTrions.”— We have heard ministers of 
the gospel advance the idea that God demanded 
conversions rather than church donations, or 
“t obedience before sacrifice,’ but we have never 
seen a clergyman who was not considerably in 
favor of the sacrifice, after all, when it passed 
through his hands. : 


“& PEDDLER.”— Of course you are respectable, 
as long as you are honest. A peddler has just 
as much right to take pride in his profession, 
asa merchant in his. It isa pity that rogue- 
peddlers have contrived to throw over your call- 
ing a feeling of distrust in the minds of the people. 


“T, MERWIN. ”—-You suggest that cotton mills 
be introduced into the South. Northern enter- 
prise is performmg that work, to quite an ex- 
tent. According to the latest reports, Georgia 
has 47% cotton mills; South Carolina, 40; and 
there are also many mills in North Carolina. 


“L. E. B.” —It is simply ridiculous to sup- 
Jpose that the late eclipse has any present effect 
upon the weather. The woman you mention, 
whof" prophesied that the sun would never shine 
so brightly after,” we know to have been mis- 
taken having seen and felt to the contrary, 


“J. TILLMAN.” —The custom of burying the 
dead with heads toward the west, arose from a 
popular belief that the final resurrection party 
would come from the east, and the defunct 
sleepers could more easily rise and face it, from 
that position, than from any other. 

“Rarrn Tanor.” — You must learn to dis-| 
tinguish between the literary ability and moral 
character of awriter. Byron’s genius was not 
less bright for his immoralities. Virtue is a 
godly thing, but, unfortunately, it does not 
always go with ability. 

“t Fispaz.” — We are not “responsible for 
the sentiment of all communications.” We are 
responsible for anything in our editorial 
columns. ; i 

“N. CLARK.” — Thank you for your efforts. 
They are emulated by hundreds of others, who 
are determined to give THe UNIVERSE the 
largest circulation of any paper in the West. 

“Macaig.” — Lucretia Davidson was no 
doubt the author of the poem ‘Old Bachelors 
at Auction,” although it has been claimed by 
the friends of Seba Smith (“ Major Jack Down- 
ing") as coming from his pen. 

ER. BR.’ — “Ten Nights in a Bar-room” was 
written by Mr. T. 8. Arthur. You will probably 
find it at your village book-store; if not we can 
get it for you. 

* Zacn.”’— We can not tell you whether the 
first-named firm is bona fide or not. As to the 
last, you may depend upon them — as the very 
refinement of humbuggery. 

* ApELL.”"— When people in general say (re- 
fering to poetry) verse, they mean stanza; and 
whon they say line, they mean verse, 

*Ben.”’— The different systems of Phonog- 
raphy all have their champions. Graham’s and 
Pitman’s are the two most prominent. 

uG. M. 8.” — There are two]German daily pa- 
pers published in Chicago, — the “ Staats Zeit- 
ung,” and the “ Abend Zeitung.” 

“May.”-- You will find mention of ‘‘ Sam- 
ivel Veller,”, in both “Pickwick Papers” and 
s: The Old Curiosity Shop.” 

“H. H. Knieut.”— When a word is spelled 
{wo different ways in the dictionary, we always 
prefer the shorter. 

t CLARENCE.” —It is now quite generally 
admitted that William Tell was a myth, 

«up. Barper.’— You can find the infor- 
mation you ask, in any arithmetic. 

“Loora.” — The manuscript is received, and 
will be presented to the parties you name. 

‘J. CHAPMAN.” — The post-office address of 
John G. Whittier, is Amesbury, Mass, 


No pent-up continent contracts our powers 
The whole unbounded Universe is ours. 
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‘CHICAGO, AUGUST 28, 1869. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


All writers and correspondents for the UNI- 
VERSE should address their communineations to 
the Managing-Editor, or, simply, ‘‘ The Universe, 
Chicago, Ii.’ Tf addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief personally, they cannot be attended to 
during his absence. Especially should nothing 
relating to subscriptions or other business be ad- 
dressed to him, for the same reason. 

Tue UNIVERSE as a business enterprise is no 
experiment. As the Chicagoan it long since 
established a wide reputation and a fair business 
success, and since the enlargement and change 
ofname the receipts of subscriptions have been 
unexpectedly large, single names and clubs of 
subscribers coming to us from all quarters of 
the United States, from Maine to Florida and 
California. 

We give liberal remuneration, in either 
premiums or cash commissions. In another 
place will be found a list of nearly one hundred 
different Premiums. They aré articles of known 
value, and are rated at theirregular retail prices, 
which are in some cases nearly the full amount 
of the subscription-money required, For in- 
stance, for only 30 subscribers and $75 (the re- 
gular price), we give a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine, regular price, $60 ! 


NOTE FROM OUR EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


SAFE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC! 


ABOARD THE * CITY oF BROOKLYN,” 
OFF QUEENSTOWN, Aug. 9, 1869. 


j 

My Dear Lewis:— We are now cruising 
along under the southwest coast of Ireland. 
The fields and mountains of the “ Emerald 
Isle” look finely through the glass. After ten 
days passed on the deep, tossed by giant 
wayes, rest assured that the solid earth looks 
good, 

Before night we shall land a few hours at 
Queenstown, the extreme southern point of 
Treland—then less than twenty-four hours 
brings us to Liverpool. 

Our passage has been safe, and, on the 
whole, comfortable ; 
trust was in God and his guardian angels ? 


why not—since our 


I have kept a full pencil sketch of each 
day’s sights, scenes and reflections. These I 
will write out, and forward for THE Universe 
by the first steamer. 

Blessings on you all! 

Truly thine,— 
J. M. PEEBLES. 

— Mr. PeeBres “ Ocean Journal” will be 
commenced in our next issue. Mr. P. may be 
addressed in care of A. Leighten, Esq., 33 
Chapel Walks; Liverpool, Eng. 


THE GLASS IN WHICH WE ARE 
SEEN, 

Rey. J. O. Barrett, formerly of this place, who, 
with Rey. A. B. Call and Rev. C. L. Balch, was 
excommunicated from the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church last spring, for preaching Spir- 
itualism, publishes a two-column reply in THE 
UNIVERSE of Aug. 7, a vile free-love paper of 
Chicago. He denounces the Universalist Church 
as ‘‘ the most bigoted sect in the United States,” 
and objurgates it thus: “O, full of all subtlety 
and all mischief; thou child of the devil, thou 
enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease 
to parat the right way of the Lord?” All of 
which seems pretty severe upon a sect that 
means to be and boasts of being the most libor- 
al of all denominations.—Sycamore Republican. 


The communication of Mr. Barrett, above 
referred to, was first published several months 
ago in the American Spiritualist, of which 
he is one of the editors, and was copied by 
us because of the interest taken in that gentle- 
man by our readers, His article shows that 
he can manage his affairs without asking per- 
mission of the Universalists, or consulting 
the editor of the Sycamore Republican. This 
editor, wishing to say something that shall 
please the annointed of a now “respectable 
church” —straining after a charge of some 
kind, though at his wits’ end to find any — 
tries to blacken our excommunicated brother 
by the fling that he has published his review 
in “ Tus Universe—a vile free-loye paper 
of Chicago. We venture to say that Mr. 
Barrett has not considered it a disgrace to have 
his articles copied in Tue Universe. Who 
is this editor? —a maudlin politician? — a 
parroting liturgist?—a tool of party and 
sect, orthodox in profession for the sake of 
orthodox patronage ? —a caterer to varnished 
vices? There is a safe rule by which 
to measure all such individuals. Every foul- 
mouthed sourkrout in the land—every adul- 
terer that sports in the garb of religious fash- 
ion — every free-luster, crouching in polluted 
churches, as if to escape the terrible criticism 
coming from the angels who read their secret 
iniquities — is shocked at agitation calculated 
to destroy social oppression and present them 
before the gaze of earth and heaven, just as 
they are —a pandering crew of poltroons, up- 
holding legal aduitery, and dogging every 
reformer, when they themselves are the 
ravishers of virtue. The vileness which cer- 
tain men see in others is the reflection of 
their own inner life. Selfish, sordid, tyranni- 
cal men see all others so. A thief is always 
suspicions of his neighbors. A fashionable 
sensualist is very select, very genteel, very vir- 
tuous, very pious, and the first to slander — full 
of jealousy, hypocrisy, and foul as a painted 
sepulcher, Doubtless the editor of the Sye- 
amore Republican breathes a little easier, now 
that he has expressed his sentiments, 

———— 

— We offer a choice of a copy of Mrs 
Adams’ “Dawn,” Mrs. Corbin’s “ Rebecca” 
or Anna Dickinson's “ What Answer,” fortwo 
new subscribers, sent with the money, $5.00 


THE UNIVERSE: A 


WHO ARE THE ANGELS? 


Not only the Old and New Testaments of 
Christians, but Lepsins’ “ Book of the Dead,” 
the Vedas, and all Asiatic bibles, speak ae 
disembodied beings — angels, under different 
names. Who were they? what their ori. 
gin ?—are common inquiries, 

Brought to the test of criticism, there is 
nota verse or chapter in our King James’ 
Version of ‘the Scriptures, that can he tor. 
tured to teach that God ever created a dig. 
tinct order of beings celestial, calling them 
angels. On the contrary, those ascended 
personages — ministers of the Divine Intelli- 
gence, Were recognized, when visiting earth, 
as having the form and general appearance 
ofmen. They conversed like men, and about 
things that related to men; thus showing 
that angelhood is only an exalted state of man- 
hood and womanhood, The poet Young, in 
an inspired moment, caught and penned the 
true idea : 


Why doubt ye then the glorious truth to sing? 
Angels are men of a superior kind; 

Angels are men in lighter habit clad, 

And men are angels loaded for the hour. 


Of those angels appearing to Abraham, it 
is distinctly said —“ Three men stood by him.” 
When the angel appeared to Sampson's 
mother, she declared that “a man of God 
came to her, and his countenance was like the 
countenance of the angel of God.” The an- 
gel appearing to the prophet Daniel is termed 
“the man Gabriel.” One of those angelic 
presences, appearing to the Marys on that fa- 
mous resurrection morning, is denominated a 
“young man,” clothed in white raiment. 
The etherealized form of that immortal be- 
ing who appeared to the apostle on the Isle 
of Patmos, was so bright and glorious, that 
John was about to fall down and worship 
him. But the angel, forbidding, declared 
himself one of his “ brethren the prophets ”— 
Elijah or Moses — perhaps Chrishna, Confu- 
cius, or some of the Persian Magi. To fur- 
ther elucidate the thought, we refer to Rey, 
xxi. 17: “He measured the wall of the holy 
Jerusalem a hundred and forty-four cubits, 
the measure of a man, that is, of the angel.” 

Pure love is immortal. Memory, the “ un- 
dying worm” that gnaws; or the unfading 
flower that blooms to scatter holy incense, 
accompanies mortals to the future life, Soul- 
sympathy is imperishable. The sympathy of 
angels with man is deep and permanent, from 
the fact, that on this, or some of the other 
planets that constitute the astral universe of 
the Infinite, they wept and smiled, stumbled 
and rose, suffered and rejoiced, passing 
through the common experiences of' all the 
children of earth, on their translation to the 
upper kingdoms of immortality. Once of 
earth — now the “gone before,” peopling the 
heavens, they clearly remember earthly 
scenes. Their gentle, loving natures throb 
for our good. Said Jesus —“ There is joy in 
heaven, among the angels, over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons that need no repentance.” 

Nature, orderly, is ever upward in tenden- 
cy -— onward in her eternal march. The 
method is from cell to combination, from 
combination to the more complex and sym- 
metrical structure. The seed — then the ten- 
der plant, rooted in the earth, and afterward 
the tree, branching out and up into the free, 
fresh atmosphere, as fragrant with blossoms 
as prophetic of ripening fruitage. So in the 
human kingdom —the infant, the man, the 
spirit, the angel. 


MOSES’ ARK, AND THE DAVEN- 
PORTS’ CABINET, 


Mediumship gleamed at intervals in the 
most remote ages. The Media of Asia made 
use of arks, tripods, tables, alphabets, and 
verbal imbibations, as means to obtain com- 
munication from the ascended gods. Aside 
from inspirations, impressions, trance and 
vision, a portion of our modern mediums em- 
ploy cabinets, planchettes, dials, tables, ete, 
Moses was an excellent Hebrew medium. Je- 
hovah, his controlling spirit-guide, was origi- 
nally an Egyptian priest, called Je-ho-ka 
when on earth, The Gnostics affirmed that 
Jehovah was “an angel.” This Jehovah, an- 
gel, or spirit, commanded Moses according to 
Josephus, to construct an ark, sacred to him, 
“of wood, naturally strong and that could not 
be corrupted” (Jos., C. vii, p.88.) Its length 
was five spans, The cover was united to it 
by golden hinges, and thereon “were two 
images, which the Hebrews called cherubim, 
These are flying creatures, but their form is 
not like to that of any of the creatures which 
men have seen, though Moses said he had 
seen such beings near the throne of God.” 
(Jos. B. IEL, C. viii; p. 89.) In a further 
description Josephus says: 


“But in the holy place he placed a table like 
those at Delphi: its length was two cubits, and its 
breadth one cubit, and its height three spans. It 
had feet, also, the lower parts of which were com- 
plete feet, resembling those which the Darians put 
to their bedsteads, but the upper parts, toward the 
table, were wrought into a square form. The table 
had a hollow toward every side, having a ledge of 
four fingers depth, that went round about like a 
spiral, beth on the upper and lower part of the 
body of the work. Upon every one of the feet was 
inserted a ring, not far from the cover, through 
which went bars of wood beneath, but gilded, to 
be taken out upon occasion, there being a cavity 
where it was joined to the rings; for they were 
not entire rings, but, before they came quite round, 
they ended in acute points, the one of which was 
inserted into the prominent part of the table, and 
the other into the foot ; and by these it was carried 
when they journeyed.” 


Delphi was the city where the Pythian gods 
and goddesses established their oracles, 
Pytho was the ancient name of the town of 
Delphi. Tripods were in quite as common 
use then, as planchettes now. Dryden sung 
of them thus: 


Two Tripods cast in antique mould 
With two great talents of the finest gold. 


From these tripods, or triple-footed seats, 
the priests and priestesses delivered their 
oracular answers and prophesies. Now mark: 
Josephus, who is authoritative among Chris- 
tians, informs us that Moses put in the “ holy 
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place” “a table like those at Delphi,” — those 
‘at Delphi! What is the inference from this ? 


Gan any other be legitimately deduced than “ 


that the Hebrew and Grecian methods of re- 
ceiving oracnlar communications were Àl- 
most, if, not entirely, identical ? 

This tripod, or “ table, like those at Del- 
phi,” was caried by the Jews, according to 
Josephus, ‘‘ when they traveled.’ If s0, 
why should not the Davenport Brothers be 
allowed to carry their “ Cabinet,” and oner 
gentlemen their “ dials” and “ planchettes Le 
We inquire on purely Bible grounds. To the 
thinker, book religion, even though labeled 
“holy,” can be no more sacred than tripod, 
cabinet or planchette religion. 


—————— 
“DOING THEIR WORK.” 


That is not properly the question—“ their 
work.” The legitimate inquiry is, Are they 
doing a genuine work; the right work of true 
men and women; a noble work approved of 
the good on earth, and in heaven? The me- 


chanic is known by his machine, and orchards 
by the fruits that burden their bending branch- 
aps is grand to contemplate optimism from 
the stand-point of the deep thinker ; but any 
loose, logical, ily-explained system of op- 
timism that lumps moral qualities and im- 
moral tendencies into one conglomerated 
mass —that seeks the destruction of all dis- 
tinctions between vice and virtue, and infer- 
entially says, that pirates, murderers, theives, 
sensualists, vampires, imposters, are “ doing 
their work,” thus implying that their work is 
legitimate, orderly, beautiful and divine, is 
deserving of little consideration. The, adyo- 
cates and adherents of such a theory are en: 
titled only to pity. ; 

That pirates, impostors, and all such char- 
acters, are doing a “work,” is very evident; 
and so is the inebriate doing a work, when he 
pours into his body poisoned liquors. This 
work fruits out in blotches, diseases, poverty, 
wretchedness, anda general dwarfing of the 
moral nature. Had not all such work better 
be left undone? Is there no way to the en- 
joyment of the heaven of temperance, purity, 
and harmony, save through the winding way 


dogma is 
«4 monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


It is quite time for Spiritualists to sift the chaff 
from the wheat, the sense from the nonsense 
afloat in their name, and, gathering up their 
precions truths, now “lying around loosely,” 
put them into shape and system for accep- 
tance and practice. 


“ ORTHODOXY” OHALLENGED. 


The Scientific and Free Religious Associa- 
tion of Chicago (Rey. C. L. Balch, pastor) 
have challenged, through the daily journals, 
any or all of the clergy of Chicago, evangel- 
ical or liberal, to a public discussion of the 
following question :—“ Have we any suffi- 
cient guide for human conduct other than 
reason?” Up to this writing no answer has 
been received. It remains to be seen whether 
the clergy will be guilty of the cowardice of 
preaching against Free Thought, and yet re- 
ject every proposition fora fair and manly 
public discussion. 

The fact is that this challenge places the 
clergy in an awkward dilemma, for if they 
accept they virtually give up their side by 
submitting practically their Bible and Relig- 
ion to the arbitrament of the public reason. 
If, on the other hand, they decline, the peo- 
ple will inevitably interpret the same as the 
acknowledgement of the weakness of their 
position. 

Surely, Free Thought is beginning to be a 
power in the land. 


— A Dress Reform Basket Pic-nic will be 
held at Panderson’s Pond, South Newbury, 
Ohio, on Wednesday, Sept. 8th. An address 
will be delivered by Mrs. J. H. STILLMAN SEY- 
ERANCE, M. D., of Milwaukee, who, for nearly 
twenty years, has been a practical dress re- 
former. Those who attend (and a general in- 
yitation is extended to all reformers) are re- 
spectfully invited to assume, at least for the 
Occasion, a costume appropriate to the pur- 
pose of the gathering. We pre3ume those 
who will appear in full masculine habiliments, 
—which Mrs. Stanton declares should be 
worn by all women— will not be excluded. 


— The American Association of Spiritual- 
ists meets in Convention at Kramler Hall, 
Buffalo, on Tuesday next. A remarkably 
Stormy time is anticipated among the ele- 
ments that the occasion will bring together, 
but the agitation, although disintegrating in 
its character, will nevertheless do much good. 
A National Convention of the friends of the 
Children’s Progressive Lyceum is to com- 
mence at the same Hall on Thursday next, 


Written for The Universe, 
THE UNIVERSE,--AN AOROSTIO, 


Jaundiced the vision and palsied the strength, 
Marking the victims in old Error’s train, 
Plashing about in the filth, ‘til at length, 
Even the cleanest will show its dark stain! 
Every champion firm in our might, 

Battling with error in all its dark forms, 

Let us in harmony ever unite, 

Every vestige of wrong to make right; 

So shall our labor be free from all storms, 


` Hail! then, co-workers in every clime; 
Nought when united our march can withstand! 
Friendship our motto, the present our time, 
Lift the dow=troden in every land | 
Every one in his own proper sphere, 
Work with a will, "til we conquer the foe; 
Idleness never will do for ug here, 
Sift the pure wheat from the chaff as we go. 


Under the light that now gleams from above 
Night flees away and the day draweth nigh e 
Ignorance falls ‘neath the weapons of love : 
Virtue ne’er compromised truth with a lie, 5 
Every lust, hatred, Selfrighteousness, all 
Run, as sweet chanty shows her kin d face, 
Swift her bright mantle she ever lets fall; 
Every mortal may fee] her embrace, $ 
Stryker, Ohio, ANDREW Eppr, 


of drunkenness and debauchery? Such a |P 


THE CHANGE CALLED DEATH. 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE: 


“Formy own part, I feel myself transported 
with the most ardent impatience to join the soci- 
ety of my two departed friends. I ardently wish 
also to visit those celebrated worthies of whose 
honorable conduct I have heard and read much, 
or whose virtues I have myself commemorated in 
some of my writings. To this glorious assembly 
I am speedily advancing, and I would not be 
turned back in my journey, even on assured con- 
ditions that my youth, like that of Pelias, should 
again be restored * = * bd b # 
and, after all, should this my firm persuasion of 
the souls immortality prove to be a. mere delusion 
it at least is a pleasing delusion, and I will cherish 
it to my latest breath.—Cicero. 

“Oh, my sons, do not imagine when death shall 
have separated me from you, that 1 shall cease 
to exist, * # * If the souls of depar- 
ted worthies did not watch over and guard their 
surviving fame, the renown of their illustrious 
actions would: soon be worn out by the memory 
of men.”—Cyrus, as_reported by Xenophon. 


Nature, by one plan ever pursued, seeks 
one grand and glorious aim; the illumina- 
tion of an immortal intelligence. From the 
chaotic beginning, through the monsters of the 
primeval slime, through all the evanescent 
forms of being, up to man, that plan has 
been undeviatingly followed, and that aim 
held in view. Without this attainment crea- 
tion is a gigantic failure, and the results are 
objectless combinations of causes. The great 
tree of life strikes its roots deep into the soil 
of the elemental world, and’ stretches up its 
branches into the present. Its perfect fruit 
is man, immortal in his spiritual life. Such 
is a necessity of his constitution. Through 
no other being can that result be reached. 
The laws that perfect a tiger, a lion, an ox or 
a horse, each after its type making them 
more and more perfect of their kind, applies te 
him physically. With them, however,the end 
in that manneris reached. After a perfect 
tiger or deer or ox is attained what then? 
Nothing. Causation in that direction is sat- 
isfied. Aftera perfect physical man is crea- 
ted, what then? Everything. Only a small 
fragment is gained. He walks on the boun- 
daries of a vast and illimitable ocean of 
capabilities, The means of attaining which 
only have been acquired. Does nature sat- 
isfy herself with the bud of promise, the flow- 
er even, or with the mature fruit ? 

Man, as man, cannot fulfill his destiny. 
There is want of time, there is want of oppor- 
tunity. A being, capable of infinite growth, 
must have infinite duration in which to ex- 
and. The opportunity, the duration is be- 
stowed by death. 

Death is not a change of being, itis change 
of spheres, The spirit in the body or out of 
it, is the same; so the man who goes out of 
the door of his house, is the same individual 
that he was within. 

The spiritual being is severed from the 
physical body, ‘perhaps forcibly, perhaps 
slowly, by the maturity of age. However se- 
vere the forces that rend and obliterate the 
mental form, they have no permanent action 


on the spirit, for that is unaffected by physi- | 


cal forces or elements, If the body is crushed 
to atoms by the falling avalanche, the spirit is 
unaffected, because the mineral mass is a 
void through which it passes swiftly and un- 
harmed. So of all the terrible forms in which 
death presents itself, the spirit passes the 
storm leaving the body wrecked and shattered. 
The kernel is left, the chaff is blown away ; 
although existence remains. Yet the plan of 
nature teaches that man should mature in 
age, and the separation take place as grad- 
ually and beautifully as the fruit drops in 
Autumn from its parent limb. It is not de- 
sirable to enter the spirit world before a ripe 
experience in this. ‘here is a great loss by 
so doing. The instinct of life is a barrier 
against the temptation to enter the spirit 
world, Death is fearful, and justly so, to those 
who regard it as aleapinto profound dark- 
ness, and it is idle to talk to a heart lacerated 
by the iron hand which tears from it the 
dearly loved. As every extreme induces an 
Opposite extreme: from the given picture of 
the fleshless skeleton with his remorseless 
sythe; from the lament and low moan of utter 
desolation, the Spiritualist paints death with 
rapture, and titles apotheoses: “gone to the 
summer land,” “passed on,” “re-born,” and 
speaks of the shroud as a marriage robe. Let 
us not be hasty. As flesh-elad spirits, we walk 
the Courts of immortality as much now,as we 
shall in the infinite future. We are spirts, we 
are in the spirit world, and, unless we pass 
from this sphere with all its duties completed, 
we have nothing for which to rejoice. Enter 
the chamber of the dead. ‘The senses reign 
supreme, they stifleour intuition. They have 
the logic of appearance. Call tothe dear one; 
and over that narrow chasm no answer will 
return. Dark, terribly still, fearfully sullen 
the oblivion! oblivion | 

Wait, lacerated heart, and throbbing brain; 
wait until the senses are less active and the 
interior soul asserts itself. ‘Then, perhaps, you 
will feel more reconciled with fate. 

Not alone passes the spiritto its new do- 
main, Those it has loved, they gone before, are 
there to welcome it. The outcast and prodi- 
gal are met ou the threshold by benevolent 
spirits who lead them into the new and de- 
lightful pastures, and endeavor to awaken 
their understanding to the new and supreme 
life they have entered. Death comes as a 
liberator. The body can no longer subserve 
the purposes of the spirit. It can only inflict 
pain. Worn out by age, destroyed by disease, 
or lacerated by casuality it fails in its uses 
and is east off. The steps by which the door- 
way is reached are painful, but, once there, all 
is rest. The quivering limbs, the contracting 
muscles do not indicate pain, but simply the 
disturbed equilibrium of forces. The spirit 
enters the clairvoyant state, deeper and deep- 
er, that is, more and more separated from the 
body, until the final parting. Often while yet 
connected with the body it recognizes dear 
friends on the heavenly coast, and as the set- 
ting sun gilds the landscape, so the spirit re- 
flects on the countenance the glories it be- 
holds, and the pale lips smile sweetly as 
though they would speak of infinite beati- 
tudes. 

From the threshold it is led by welcoming 
friends, and introduced to its new life. It has 
lost nothing; it has gained nothing. The 
same individual, with no faculty diminished 
or increased, before whom extends the same 
vast and interminable ocean of progress, to 
be navigated only by the culture of its own 
inherent powers. 


WHERE THE BLAME BELONGS. 


I'm sick of hearing women berated for 
foticide, when, in seven cases in ten, the 
husbands and prospective fathers are more 
to blame than are the mothers. I have per- 
sonally known scores of instances where the 
husband was the first to propose the murder 
of the embryo infant, and to offer to procure 
the poisonous drug, or other means which 
should destroy the young life; and when the 


hapless mother shrank from the crime, either 
from the fear of consequences to herself or 


from an instinetive abhorrence of a deed so 
foul and unnatural, he would laugh at her fars, 
cc ig her conseienee by saying there was 
no life in the fœtus until a certain number of 
months of gestation had passed. 

Women have told me, with streaming eyes, 
that their husbands bave insisted that they 
should destroy the life of their ucborn babes, 
because they had all the “young-ones” the 
could support; and if they refused, and al- 
lowed their babes to see the light, their hus- 
bands would not visit their sick rooms for days 
together, and in every possible way manifest 
Cie displeasure at the accession to their bur- 

ens. 

Let the blame fall where it belongs, ang 
not always upon the heads of innocent vig. 
tims. A Morner. 


"Ig THE PRESENT MARRIAGE 8Y8 - 
TEM A FAILURE?” 


BY MRS. J. H. STILLMAN SEVERANCE, M. D. 


I read in Tus Untvyerse, number five, a pa- 
per, by Mrs, Cynthia Leonard, with the above 
as a text, which I wish to notice. Mrs. Leon- 
ard comes to the conclusion that the great 
cause of trouble in the marriage relation, is 
household drudgeries and domestic cares, 
That seems to me a very superficial view of 
the matter. Tedious as are the duties of the 
housewife, perplexing as is the management 
of servants, they dwindle into insignificance, 
when compared with, the ever-present feeling 
of dependence and bondage, which our cus- 
toms and laws bring upon woman —a feeling, 
under which any true, strong, womanly soul 
chafes and rebels. Degradation and inequal- 
ity are not promotive of domestic bliss or con- 
jugal fidelity, with women of intelligence and 
culture. A knowledge of the fact that her 
children do not, by law, belong to her, and can 
be taken from her at the option of the father, 
and their care and training transferred to a 
stranger, would have a greater influence to 
keep woman from voluntarily assuming the 
responsibility of maternity, than -domestic 
cares and labors, 

The assertion that “ but few women bring 
children into the world without their consent,” 
seems very strange to me, coming from a wo- 
man, whom I supposed had some experience 


and knowledge. Now, I have had ample op- 
portunity to know whereof I speak, and I as- 
sert that there is not one child in a hundred, 
that is begotten with the consent of the moth- 
er. As the present niarriage system makes 
man the owner of woman— her legal mas- 
ter — she is expected to submit to his gratifi- 
cation whenever he may choose indulgence, 
and, if she refuse, he has the power and right, 
in law, to enforce obedience ; and thus chil- 
dren are begotten as a result of lustful grati- 
fication. A married woman does not possess 
the right to the control of her own person, and 
if she have illicit relations with any man, he 
can collect. damages of that man, 

Such are our marriage laws, that a wife can 
not sue, or be sued, in her own name, but she 
stands, before the law, as do lunatics, crimi- 
nals and idiots. Blackstone says: “ Man and 
wife are one, andthat one, the husband.” The 
marriage laws of to-day are nothing less than 
a slave code. i 

Mrs. Leonard speaks wisely and well of co- 
operative housekeeping, and I believe the 
time will come when some such system will 
be adopted, which will save woman much of 
the labor she now has to perform; but if she 
is not to have other branches of labor, that 
will be more profitable and more useful, she 
had better do what she now does. Asa class, 
women do not labor too much. As with men, 
their work is not equally distributed, and for 
the most part, is useless, or non-productive. 
When the world is governed by wisdom, it 
will not be asked, with reference to any kind 
of business, whether the applicant be man or 
woman, in order to decide which will best per- 
form the desired task. Capacity, not sex, will 
decide what the person’s avocation should be, 
whether “ conductor on the railroad, police- 
man, teamster or farmer.” There are wo- 
men who could serve just as nobly and well 
in either of these pursuits as men do, and far 
better than some, To some, no doubt, it is 
unwomanly to man boats, command ships, 
join armies, chisel marble, make harnesses, 
plead law, invent machinery, discover planets, 
practice medicine and surgery, edit newspa- 
pers; instruct members of congress, or act as 
post-mistresses ; yet they do all these things ; 
and when “ women stand equal with men be- 
fore the law,” they will enter many untried 
fields of labor, to compete with men, and be 
so clothed as to be able to do the same work 
with less expenditure of strength than now, 
and they will become self-supporting and inde- 
pendent, 

There is no more reason why all women 
should be housekeepers and mothers, than 
that all men should be farmers and fathers, 
The world would be much the better for it, if 
there were fewer children born, and those of a 
better quality, so that three-fourths of them 
would not die in infancy, as now. When the 
marriage system is what it should be, and 
woman controls in these matters, instead of 
man—or mere chance—we shall see a differ- 
ent order of beings brought into existence, 
and Restellism will cease, because there will 
be no demand for it. 

It may be pleasant to some to “be the sharer 
of his money and the profits of his labor,” 
but, to me it would be far more agreeable to 
possess my own money, the fruit of my own 
labor. 

Mrs. Leonard says, “Adam was told to earn 
his bread by tue sweat of his brow; Eve was 
told to bear children; and this is typical of 
the marriage law.” As both of these were 
pronounced as a curse, and man has learned + 
to sometimes earn his bread without sweating 
much, woman need not be blamed if she po- 
litely decline her share of the curse. 

arriage should be a soul-union— not a 
curse — acknowledged, not as a merging of 
one life into the aba but as two individuals 
uniting their lives for mutual good and the 
good of humanity, —it may be in reproduc- 
tion, or it may be in giving birth to higher, 
nobler ideas, and outworking them in noble 
deeds and grand achievements; but each 
should retain their individuality, the same 
before the law as though not married, and no 
right of ownership should be acknowledged. 
The man and the woman, everywhere — in all 
departments of life—should work together 
and this blending of the male and female? 
physically, intellectually and spiritually, in all 
works, will develop each to a far hi her, no- 
bler, and purer condition, than they ever 
could know, acting, as they now so generally 
do, separately, Then, fore and wisdom, 
peel Ee and beauty, will be united in all the 
manifestations of life, When this comes, the 
marriage system will not, as į 0 
itself a failure, 18 it now does, prove 


OUR LETTER FROM NEW YORK, 


New York. August 21, 1869. 
A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT — ANGELS OR 
DEVILS ?— JOURNALS AND GOVERNMENTS 
COMING ROUND—THE NEW YORK DRAMA 
— HOT WEATHER AND HONEST CHINAMEN, 


Tam often distressed, that I have neither 
time nor newspaper space at my command, 
to enable me to meet some of those opponents 
of Spiritualism, who are so constantly inun- 
dating the press with their crude and illogical 
speculations, and who deal in premises and 
conclusions, not even thirty-first cousins to 
each other, even when the former are admiss- 
able, which is of but rare occurrence. I per- 
ceive by that able and liberal journal, the 
Boston Investigator, that a Mr. John W. 
‘Chadwick has been tossing the “ Great First- 
Cause” about, in a most familiar and jocose 
manner, inthe May number of The Radical ; 
assuming that His existence and power are 
lost in universal law — never dreaming for a 
moment, that that law is but the expression 
of His existence, and the fitnesg of things, the 
evidence of His intelligence, Like the son of 
Dedalus, I fear, Mr. Chadwick has been fly- 
ing too near “the bright god of day.” T 
should be glad, however, to know what sort of 
evidence would satisfy him, of the existence 
of a God ; and would like to enquire whether 
any evidence of the character that came fully 
within his comprehension, would not defeat 
its own object. Here is a man, who cannot 
explain all the circumstances connected with 
the production of a penny whistle, endeavor- 
ing to encompass, with his finite understand- 
ing, the primary cause of all being! Does 
he not perceive, that proximate causes, and 
effects only, are the heritage of human rea- 
soners? He quotes Comte and other natural- 
ists; but what are they but mere corks bob- 
bing about upon this fathomless ocean? No 

ventity can comprehend to the fullest its own 
existence, without being inferior and supe- 
rior to itself at the same time. How, then, 
are we to decide npon primary causes in any 
connection, or declare there is no God? and 
how paradoxical to presume, (hat the attri- 
butes and intelligence of a superior being 
could be so dwarfed. as to be encompassed by 
the comprehension of an inferior? Let those 
gentlemen, then, continue to dip their tea- 
spoons in the Atlantic; but in oing so, let 
them be modest, at least, and not assume too 
many airs, They must not presume that 
they have the ball at their own foot 
completely. Nor must Mr, Chadwick fan- 
cy, for a moment, that, in the article now 
me mee has done anything be- 
Owing his utter incompet 
with his subject ia oteyoon 

You will have perceived, that some of the 
Roman Catholic journals are reproducing an 
article from the Catholic World, of J une, on 
the subject of Spiritualism, in which the writer 
asserts, that although the truth of spiritual 
manifestations cannot be denied, the Church 
has not yet decided as to whether the agen- 
cies are angelic or demoniacal. Did you 
ever hear of such impertinence and pre- 
sumption ou the part of any old fossil who is 
crumbling to pieces in the light of civilization 
and human progress? During the session of 
her Ecumenical Council, she ought to pro- 
nounce upon this important matter ; but the 
n is, how will her decision be received ? 

vidently, neither Napoleon, Victor Emanuel 
nor Alexander of Russia would pay the 
‘slightest attention to her opinion in this con- 
nection; while the great armies of profound 
thought, inductive reasoning and scientific at- 
tainments, would be inclined to crack a pleas- 
ant joke at the expense of her dusty old night 
cap. What do the children of light and free- 
dom and thought care for the opinion of any 
‘Church that has for eighteen hundred years 
been in antagonism with God, with Nature 
and with common sense ? Verily, wherever 
we chance to turn our eyes, we can see the 
terrible hand-writing on the wall, which dooms 
‘Priest-craft to utter destruction, and emanci- 
pae the countless millions that have so long 
lain helpless in darkness and`in chains, 

Although, times without number, it has been 
ascertained, upon the most unquestionable 
authority, that the morality of Spiritualists 
‘compares more than favorably, if I may use 
the term, with that of any other religious sect, 

-yet the writer in the World repeats the stale 
falsehoods that have been so often repeated 
in this relation. Taking their comparative 
numbers into consideration, it has been es- 
tablished, beyond an 
doubt, that there is less crime and sengu- 
ous immorality amongst Spiritualists than 
amongst the adherents of the Old Theology. 
And what else could be expected from a com- 
arison of the doctrines entertained by both, 
individually? In the one case, we have di- 
rect and individual responsibility, in the other, 
the crutch of “ the atonement” to help us over 
any little /apsus that might interfere withfour 
hopes of heaven or our claims on society. 
This is just how the case stands; and any in- 
dividual, who is not hopelessly obtuse or pre- 
judiced, can understand it thoroughly. 

Recently, some liberal articles of a religious 
«character have appeared in the Herald of 
this city. This journal, of all the New York 
‘daily press, has ever been the first to catch 
the advance breath of any movement destined 
to besuccessful. Although hitherto unfriend- 
ly to Spiritualists, it now perceives their grow- 
ing power, and the utter failure of the Old 
Theology. The intention of the Emperor Jo- 
seph to do for Austria and Hungary what 
Henry VIII. did for England, and what Don 
Pedro did for Portugal and the Azores, 
namely, suppress all monasteries and nunner- 
jes within their dominions, cannot but be re- 
garded as yet another deadly blow to the Pa- 
pacy, and gs poe in every direction. The 
awful disclosures which have just come to 
light at Cracow, touching a beautiful though 
frail nun, who has been extricated from a 
living tomb, in which she had been walled up 
for twenty years, have so startled the whole of 
Europe, that the fate of religious houses on 
the other side of the Atlantic, may be said to 
be sealed forever. " Thus terribly shall Babel 
fall.” 

So, Spiritualism, in the appointment of Mr. 
Peebles as American Consul to Trebisond, 
has been acknowledged and complimented 
by the government of the Republic, Good! I 
trust this will teach some of our weak-kneed 
brethren to stand more erect, and to be more 
outspoken in relation to the faith that is with- 
in them. This appointment must be fortu- 
nate for Tue Universe. We want to know 
more of the Hast and its beliefs; and where 
can this information be gathered with greater 
ease and reliability than in the ancient 
Trapezus — once the splendid capital of the 
Eastern empire? Now we shall have a clear 
insight into the religious arcana of Asiatic 
Turkey, and know more of its people, through 
the ordinary columns of @ newspaper, than 
has ever before been accorded to us through 
such a channel. However we may regret the 
‘absence of so faithful and luminous a star 


rom this particular horizon, we cannot but | 


rejoice at. this marked recognition of Mr, 
Peeblés’ worth and ability. 

The Sunday conferences, at the Everett 
Rooms, are well attended, and much interest- 
ing speaking takes place at them. . Recently 
the subject of the Immaculate Conception was 
discussed with some spirit, and originality ; 
the general opinion being, that the idea was 
a very maculate misconception. How can 
Christ be said to have taken our nature upon 
him, when, according to the Christian Theo- 


logy, he was not born on the same plane’ 


with us, and must consequently ‘have been 
more or less than man? At the conference 
of Sunday last, I noticed that Tue UNIVERSE 
was circulated freely among the audience, 
and that the very highest encomiums were 
passed upon it, 

Max Strakosch brings the famous canta- 
trice, Carlotta Patti, from Paris, next month. 
She sings at Steinway Hall, here, on the 20th. 
The celebrated German tenor, Theodore 
Watchel, will arrive here shortly, also. It is 
understood, that a series of concerts will be 
given under his direction at the Academy of 
Music. The coming musical season is ex- 
ad to be one of unusual brilliancy, here. 

f report speaks truly, there is not in this 
city one single Spirituali; who is a ballet- 
girl or actress, This, I now in no unfriendly 


possible shadow of|: 


spirit to either, but simply a san item of news. 
Our theatres are all busily preparing for the 
riorosotig season. Jofferson —the great 
Rip Van Winkle—is with us. He fills 
Booth’s Theaterto its utmost. capacity. Booth’s 
seats 1,763 persons; the Academy of Music, 
1,917; Bowery, 1,970; Nibbo’s, 1,822 ; Stadt 
Theater, 2,483; Opera House, 1,803;Wallack’s 
1,610 ; French Theater, 1,576 ; Tammany, 
1,511; Olympic, 1,304; Wood's Museum, 
1,218; New York Theater, 1,803; Thea- 
ter Cormique, 905; Waverly, 820. Fifth 
Avenue, 801; Steinway Hall, 1,908; The 
Circus, 1,437; The San Francisco Minstrel 
Hall, 905; Bryant's Opera House, 710, and 
Pastor's Opera House 807. This is the 
whole of our stock in trade. 

The weather is close, just now, and op- 
sae rin We have had a couple of Chinese 
Lerchants here recently, from San Francisco, 
who ie to think that the word of a 
pagan Chinaman is as good, any day, as a 
Christian’s bond. The Rev. Mr. Bunt, a 
Presbyterian minister, unconsciously bears a 
similar sort of evidence toward the heathen 
boatmen of the Nile. He states that dis- 
honesty is unknown amongst them. 

Logos. 


"AHEAD OF THE TIMES.” 


To the Editor of the Universe: 

When I saw the prospectus of Tue Unt- 
VERSE, like Nasby at the inauguration of 
Andy Johnson, after taking “one look and 
one smell,” I “hollered hallelujar.” I have 
long felt the need of a paper that was not 
merely “up to the times,” but ahead of the 
times. In these days of oppression and out- 
rage, of ignorance and bigotry, it is poor 
praise to say of a writer or public speaker 
that “ he is up to the times.” If Jesus had 
been merely “up to the times,” his name 
would never have reached the third genera- 
tion, Had William Lloyd Garrison only been 
“up to the times,” the slave would have 
elanked his chains to-day in all our southern 
clime. 

“Tue Universe will urge the elevation 
and independence of woman as the remedy 
for society's deepest wrongs, and will discuss 
the present system and laws of marriage, 
and all questions concerning the vital inte- 
rests of men and women, WITHOUT FEAR OR 
Favor.” Bravo! I trust you have pondered 
well the tremendous import of that para- 
graph, and are prepared to stand by the con- 
sequences of such discussion. The thing 
has been attempted to some extent hereto- 
fore; but so far as I know, the fire in the 
rear has been too hot; and. those who have 
made the attack on time-consecrated institu- 
tions, have beat a hasty retreat. 

It is undeniable, that the old monoga- 
mic system of social life, is a failure; it is, 
and ever must be, the grave of love ; it is the 
most terrible despotism the world has ever 
known. It has had its day, It must, it will, 
be superceded by something higher, truer, 
nobler; something more in accordance with 
the demands of nature. In making the 
transition from the lower to the higher, we 
shall doubtless make many mistakes, All 
the knowledge we have in this world, comes 
of experience. In ridding ourselves of any 
system,however despotic, great suffering and 
severe trials are inevitable. The greater the 
barbarism from which we try to escape, the 
deeper the “red sea” through which we must 
pass, the more dense the wilderness over 
which we must travel, the more terrible the 
anguish*we must endure. Butabove and be- 
yond all these scenes of sorrow and woe, lies 
the land of promise, where our work shall 
meet its full fruition, and freedom, love, and 
peace shall crown the labors of social reform, 

But I did not intend to write a letter, but 
simply order the paper. Pardon my intru- 
sion. Be true to your platform, and I am 
with you to the end. It is not much that I 
can do, but what little there is of me is con- 
secrated to the freedom and elevation of 
woman, and, through her, the salvation of the 
race, 

Yours for the triumph of the right and the 


enfranchisement of the enslaved everywhere. 
D. M. ALLEN. 


South Newbury, Ohio. 


WELCOME! THRICE WELCOME! 


Welcome, thrice welcome, dear Universe! 
Long have I watched and waited for you, my 
ideal paper, not knowing whether you ever 
would be. Welcome, sweet welcome, oh 
Good, and Beautiful, and True! May holy 
spirits inspire you, and good angels guide 
you to the weary and despairing ! 

A kindly greeting to all who have taken up 
their pens to battle for the right! I already 
look for their coming as for that of a dear 
friend, May ‘ Well done good and faithful 
servant,” be their reward at last! 

Jexsig T. Hazen,—here are both hands 
for youl May your pen not lose its power 
while there is a wrong to be righted! But 
O Jennie, are you aware of the hidden 
wounds it keeps tearing open? Yet spare not; 
let them not be glossed over, and left a sor- 
rowfvl inheritance for those who are to come 
after us. Long has woman’s pride hidden 
her wrongs from the world, but the women of 
to-day are humble enough to acknowledge 
them, and brave enough to demand our 


rights. F 
at Heaven's choicest blessings may rest 
upon those noble men and women who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day,” and 
still battle bravely for the Right, is gh tp 
of— ARDIE BEE, 


THE UNIVERSE: A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


PERSONAL. 


— Ristori is in Brazil. 
— Patti has lost her father. 
— The poet Bryant is at Newport. 
— General Hooker is ill at Saratoga. 
— Gen. Sheridan won't take the L. L. D. 
— Dr. Swan, the healer, is now in Chicago. 
— Lucy Stone and husband are at Kennebunk- 
port, Me, i 
| — Queen Victoria knits and gives stockings to 
the poor, 
— Mrs. Julia Goodrich, a daughter of Noah 
Webster, is dead. ; 
— General Fremont and family have; quitted 
Paris for Denmark. 3 
— Eugenie is said to be really coming to this 
country, next Summer. 
— The Halifaxans have commenced petting 
Arthur the young lion. 


— Gilmore’s errand to Europe is to instigate a 
musical riot in New York. 

—Jefferson Davis and Charles Mackay are 
travelling together in Scotland. 

— G. B. McClellan is going to build a house on 
Orange Mountain, New Jersey. 


—Rev. Robert Laird Collier expects to be 
home from Europe, by Sept. 12. 

— Fred, Douglass, Jr.'s young wife is just 
dark enough to pass for a white brunette. 

— Clara Barton, a noted Union war-nurse, 
has sailed for the Geneva Peace Congress. 

— Mrs, 8. W. Jorgensen, the accomplished 
medium, has now become a resident of Chicago. 

— Offenbach aspires to a grand opera on 
William Tell, as the closing musical work of his 
life. 

—One of the feminine Beechers protests 
against the gossip in the newspapers regarding 
that family. ; 

— The Czar has decreed that no girl shall be 
compelled to marry any fellow she doesn’t want 
to. Huz-ezar! 

— The “Senate” or united faculties of the 
Michigan State University, resolutionized Ex- 
President Haven, 


— Rev. James Calder, of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
to e President of Hillsdale College, vice Hon. 
E. B. Fairfield, resigned. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe recently preached a 
sermon on woman suflrage in the Unitarian 
church in Newport, R, I, 


—Miss Olive Logan is publishing through 
Mr. G, W. Carleton a characteristic. yolume 
called t Women and Theaters.” 


— The absence of the President and every 
member of the Cabinet from Washington is un- 
precedented in the history of the country. ` 

— Peter Cartwright’s golden wedding takes 
vented September 24. He was married to the 

ethodist Church fifty years ago that day. 

—Tennyson and party were annoyed in 
Switzerland by relic-thieving admirers, who 
stole everything they could lay their hands on. 


—The king of Bavaria intends to celebrate 
the birthdays of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Weber, by a grand performance at the Munich 
Theater royal. 


—Mr. Garrison complains that George Pea- 
body is not radical enough, and has been partial 
in his donations, and sympathized with the 
South in the late war. 

— Mrs. H. F. M. Brown has arrived in Califor- 
nia in good health and spirits. She may be 
addressed in care of Kimball Brothers, Box 
452, San Francisco, Cal. 


—Commodore Vanderbilt recently married 
Miss Frank Crawford, of Mobile, Alabama, 
“ young and handsome.” We suppose No. 2 
will spend the money. that No. 1 made, 

—— Fannie T. Young is lecturing in Michigan, 
the present month. She will accept calls to 
speak on Sundays during September. Her ad- 
Be is. Care of S. Sawyer, Esq., Three Oaks, 

ich. 


— Anna Dickinson visited the Yosemite Valley 


afew days ago. She wore a full suit of the 
Bloomer costume; rode astride a man’s saddle, 
climbed to the highest places, and went as 
high and as far as the strongest and most active 
men. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


—E. O. Pollard is writing for the New York 
Times. 

— Dickens’ 
winter. 

— Charles C. Little, of Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston law-publishers, is dead. j 

— Many journals do not like Mrs. Stowe’s dis- 
closures respecting Lord Byron. 

—John Tyler, Jr., son of ex-President Tyler, 
is writing for Pomeroy’s Democrat. 

— Ben Perley Poore, a rich author, has one of 
the finest old houses in New England. 

— Mrs. Wilson, author of St. Elmo, was paid 
$15,000 for the copyright of her novel, about 
to be published. 

— Roberts Bros. are intending to issue books 
the coming fall by the authors of ‘Ecce Homo” 
and ‘* Ecce Deus.” 

— Mr. Motley’s historical essay, read last win- 
ter before the New York Historical Society, has 
been translated into German. 

— They say that Barbara Frietchie was nota 
myth, after all, and that John G. has lately been 

resented with a cane made from a part of 

er house. 

— The Hearth and Home is not permitted to be 
sold in the depots of the New_York and New- 
Haven Railroad, because Ik, Marvel criticized 
said road therein. 

— A curious letter from Sir Walter Scott to 
Mr. Slade, disclaiming the authorship of the 
Waverly novels, and dated 1821, has lately been 
bequeathed to the British Museum. 

--Charles I. Hemans, whose ‘ History 


readings bring him £9,000 a 


of 


Mediæval Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy” |b; 


has just been published in London, is a son of 
Felicia Hemans, the well-known English poet. 

— Tupper has made an after-dinner speech, in 
which he spoke of the ‘noble Tennyson,” the 
“ deeply philosophical Browning,” and the 
‘l elever, he would ‘*not say moral, Swin- 
burne.” 

— Professor C. D. Cleveland, son of Father 
Cleveland, of Boston, and garing Mr, Lineoln’s 
Administration Consul at Cardiff, died at Phila- 
delphia on Wednesday. He was known in 
literature at the editor of seyeral classical text- 
books. 

— Dr. R, Shelton Mackensie, supposed to be 
the only man who read the Byron Autobiogra- 

hy which Tom. Moore destroyed, thinks Lady 
Byron was not in her right mind when she 
made the “revelation” heat! ventilated by 
Mrs. Stowe in the Atlantic Monthly. 

—The dearth of good titles for novels is 
having strange results in England. The last 
book out is called the “O. V. H. ; or, how Mr. 
Blake became an M. F. H.” We would pugRest, 
as the title of an interesting work, ‘‘ The ©, U. 
P. ; or, how Albert Edward became an A, §, 8.” 

— A newspaper is published on board the 
steamer Richmond, one of the huge passenger 
palaces which ply between Louisville and New 
Orleans. It is called the Richmond Head Light. 
It has two compositors and one editor, and is 
published six times during each trip, or about 
three times a week. X ; 

—It is stated that the publishing house o 
Harper & Brothers pays go 0,000 a year for 
white paper. The ¢irculation of their periodi- 
cal works is as follows: Harper’s Bazar (week 
ly) 70,000; Harper's Weekly 95,000; Harper’s 
Magazine, 118,000. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the establishment is 502, of whom 
one-third are women. 


THEATRIOAL AND MUSICAL, 


VICKERS THEATER. — This popular Chica- 
Sadka commenced a new season on Monday 
night last, under most promising oa ae 
Having been for two or three weeks close for 
repairs and alterations, it has come forai aes 
vated and rehabilitated, with new sur P rac = 
accessories. The stock company ai a = 
proved by an aie of beera bee ae? jes; 

old’ members are t ` 

Me denaon opens with Edwin Adams as “fm 

“star,” who has appeared during the wee ia 
the Marble Heart, admirably sustained ; an 

we are pleased to note that crowded houses have 

h i: ublie appreciation of the enterprise of 

frown A Proment and the return of the legiti- 


a gee E “Next week will be presented the 


yes. of Tennyson's exquisite poent “Enoch 


den.” on a 
g the ‘stars’ a) 
the coming Fall and Winter, are Naan 


l Joseph Jeffer- 

S Mage © Mitchell, Johu Brougham, Lotta, 

. Scott Siddons, and Mrs. Bowers. truly a 
distinguished array, ? 

Woon’s Museum, Th 

Mr. Frank E Eiaa E e announcement that 

4 once more assumed the 

orien pe sa of Col. Wood's Museum, was re- 


, closes its second week to-night. 
pele ra has purchased the Museum, and tho- 
tien its theatrical adaptabili- 
hse i „his former management it was a 

Orbe AAi vA for amusement lovers, and will 
hi prog more so with the institution within 
ser Galas control, Mr, Aiken is deservedly suc- 
opasi tite a Manager, and his aims are such as to 
eat ue Approval of those who deprecate any 
pancering to impure tastes. He does his best 


to elevate and re + : 
diences, fine the sentiments of his au 


a 
Vegetarianism--Statistics Wanted. 


All readers of Tire Universe who are practical 
vegetarians, are invited to address the under- 
signed, stating how long they have abstained 
from flesh; whether salt is used; whether but- 
er, Milk or eges: whether tea; coffee, or any 
other drink, except water; whether as a coun- 
terbalance to the subtraction of flesh, ete., from 
the dietary, any additions were made ; whether 
the desire for domestic and foreign fruits is in- 
creased ; for nuts in winter; for certain grains 
or vegetables not before craved ; the effect upon 
the general health, physical strength, and ment- 
ality ; what occupation pursued ; and any other 
particulars which may occur at the time of 
writing, likely to throw light upon the general 
subject of dietetics, ¢ 
_ Also, would be glad to receive from “ theoret- 
ical” vegetarians any observations they may 
be pleased to offer, J. MADISON ALLEN. 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Bow 441. 


Southern Wisconsin Spiritualist Association. 


A Convention will be held at the Court House, 
in the city of Racine, Wis., on Saturday and 
Sunday, October 2nd and srd, 1869, for the pur- 
pons of organizi: & Southern Wisconsin 

piritualist Association. 

Good speakers will be present. Provision will 
be made for entertaining all who may come. 
Let us have a grand rally to this ‘ feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul,” 


By Order of Committee, 


Advertising and Job Printing. 


Parties wishing to advertise. in Leading 
Papers, orin need of Cards, Bill Heads, Let- 
ter Heads, Blanks, Circulars, ete., will do' well 
to send their orders to Edwd. P, Fenn, whose 
experience, and superior facilities in these de- 
partments, enable him togive satisfaction to all. 
Address Epwon. P. Fenn, 

113 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago to New York, 


The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern rail- 
way by or on Monday, Aug. 23, is to run a 
ar sleeping car between this city and New 

ork without change. The route is via Buffalo, 
New York Central and Hudson River railroads, 
and is one of the most pleasant and easy be- 
tween the metropolis of the East and that of 
the West. Berths may be secured and all neces- 
sary information obtained of J. E. Morse, Esq., 
General Western Passenger Agent, at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 56 Clark street. 


Grosvenor Swan M, D, 


Heals by Magnetic Manipulation.: May be 
seen from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., at the Adams 
House, in this city, on Lake Street, near Michi- 
gan Central Depot. 


— Mrs, 8. A. Waterman, box 4193, Boston‘ 
Mass., Psychometer and Medium, will Answer 
letters (sealed or otherwise) on business, to 
spirit friends, for tests, medical advice, delinea- 
tions of character, etc. Terms $3 and three 3 
cent stamps. Send for a circular. 


DR. J. WILBUR. 
MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN. 


(Late of Milwaukee), has fitted up a suit of rooms 
at 66 Madison St., cor, of State, koago, where he 
will heal the sick without medicine, Patients at a 
distance cured by Magnetized Paper. Office hours 
from 94.M.,105P. M., 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 
MRS. 8. W. JORGENSEN. 


Symbolic Seer and Inspirational Adviser upon mat- 
ters of a Spiritual and Temporal, Social and Domes- 
tic nature, will receive calls at her rooms No. 20, 249 
North Clark St. from 9 to 12 4, x., and from 2 to 
7 P. M.. Terms $2.00 per sitting of one hour. All 
communications confidential, ti 


Dr. T. J. Lewis’ Electro Magnetic Institute. 
155 South Clark Street, Rooms 3 & 5, Chicago, Ll. 

From twenty years’ practice, is enabled to eure di- 
Feases and injuries, of recent or long standing, in a 
short time, without pain or drags, by means of the 
scientific appheat:on of Electricity ; Medicated and Ga'- 
vanic Baths, and Specific Remedies, Consultation and 
Clairvoyant Examinations, at the Office, Free, by let- 
ter, $2.00. Medical Electricity taught. 9 


THE VAPOR COOKING APPARATUS, 


No Wood, No Coal, No Kindlings, No Chimney, No 
Smoke, No Ashes, No Dirt: 

But a Friction Match, and the Fire in Full Blast. 
Oven Hot in two minutes, Bread baked in thirty, 
Steak Broiled in Seven Minutes, aad Fire extin- 
poign in a moment, and the house unheated. Jt 

as no rival in all kinds of Cooking and Flat Iron 
Heating, and in economy, convenience, neatness, 
safety and durability. Ladies nee it, x Onid 
can operate it, and all recommend it, anufacture 
y 3 $ A. HANSON WHITE, 

102 Madison 5t. Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. J, H. STILLMAN SEVERANCE, M. D., 
Hydropathic and Magnetic Physician 


AND 


ACCOUCHEUR. 


Will attend to practice in the city or on the line of 
the railroad. A thorough medical education and 
fourteen years successful practice to which is added 
race maghetic power, renders her well qualified for 
the profession. 
eraviente from a distance = n accommodated 

th board and treatment at * Our Home.’ 

Mrs. J.H. STILLMAN SEVERANCE, M. D., 

101 349 Florida st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Healing by Laying on of Hands. 
DR. J. M. GRANT 


Successfully treats all chronic and many acute dis- 


eases by 
HUMAN MAGNETISM. 
193 Clark St. Chicago. 


For testimonials, see Nos. 1 and 2—Jnly 3d and 
loth—of Tag Univensx. 


J. J. DUMON, 


Dentist, 
Office and Residence, 143 South Clark 
St., Cor. Madison, 
CHICAGO. 


Teeth ‘a. t by the usc of 
VITALS ey Wine een. BY 112 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Mr. Peter West, the Clairvoyant, Business and Test 
Medium, wij) give sittings for the foliowing: 

Examining, diagnosing, and prescribing for disease 

Answering sealed letters, and questions—written 
or men 

cial attention ginen to developing Mediums, 

Cai and have a friend chat. 

Rooms 13 and 15, 189 Clark St. 


W. D. Blain, M. D., 
Southwest Cor. of Madison and Clark Sts. 


CHICAGO. 
attention wiven to Diseases of the ap 


Partic 
and Tama 


— A 

—A subscrib, hes his address changed 
from one postofties | n must always give the 
pamo of the office wnere the paper is now taken, as 
Well as that to which he desires it sent, 


Premium-List 


oF 


THE UNIVERSE. 


OPEN TO JANUARY 1, 1869! 


We feel that those who assist in extending the cir- 


culation of Toe Univers, are doinga noble work, 
the consciousness of whicn is a measurable return 
for the labor; but we desire also to give liberal ma- 
terial recompense to those who will procure and for- 
ward subscribers. 
the following list, which articles are all of substantial 
and permanent value—no “flash goods” — for the 
number of subscribers named opposite each, paid for 
at the regular subscription price, $2.50 per year, 


We offer the Premiums named in 


Vash No. 
Value, Bubs. 


Stitch No 23.)... 30 
Grover & Baker 8, M. 

23, with cover) 82 
Grover & Baker 5S. M., ğ 

22, plated, with Cover)...........+---see0e 85 42 
Grover & Baker 8. M., (Shuttle or Lock 

Bileeh. NU. T exstenrascGneee ns Recs: 30 
Grover & Baker S. M., (Shuttle or Lock 

Stitch, with hemmer)... ..seems searersr 82 
Lamb Knitting Machine (Improved),,. 82 
National Eidin Gold Watch.......... 100 
National (Elgin) Silver Watch, 65 35 
National (Elgin) Silver Watch... 85 25 
American (Waltham) Ladies’ Gold Watch,, 100 60 
American (Waltham) Silver Watch 40 2 
Geneva Gent's Gold Watch (engraved 85 + 50 
Geneva Ladies’ Gold Watch (engrave 

enamelled... EE T EN 35 
Geneva Ladies’ Gold Watch......... Eee 82 
Geneva Gent's Silver Watch (full-jew ed) 25 18 
Geneva Gent’s Silver Watch (full-jewelled) 18 16 
Foster's Artificial Leg...........ceeeeseeene 125 © 80 
Howard's Thunderbolt Rifle.........+ee000s 20 
Bells for Schools, Shops or Dwellings (200 a 

Ol Sa oss a's See Ore BEEE ee 

Bells or Achovis Shops or Dwellings (130 

pounds....,.. os 17 
Bells for School: 

pounds)... .- 12 
Bells for 8c 

pounds)....-..., 11 
Bells for Schools, 

mig RENEE SE EOL tig Seem ey 5 
Carhart & Needham Organ, 5 Octave, (Rose- 

wood sane) Pere Dan OERCAN ST aX Udy ons eee ton > 90 
Carhart & Needham Organ, 5 Octgve (Wal- 

nut, Oil Finish 75 


Carlihrt & Reedia “Meiddeon, D Gciave cori 
Di neha phe ae dh Sic ob tad 
Gitar, Inlaid, Patent Head (Genuine Rose- 


WOOK). ao ii ce buen de dal oos tascsesd 50 re 
Guitar, Patent Head, (Genuine ETAPAN 25 (A 
Guitar, Patent Head ( mitation Rosewood) 12 9 
Guitar Patent Head (Maple).........-...... 16 8 
Violin, Genuine Stainer, Ebony Trimmings 

(with Bow and Case). ........: cree ee nnwe 40 2 
Violin. Genuine Hopf, Ebony Trimmings 

(with Bow and Case)..........s.-ese sacs 1B 12 
Violin, Boy’s Size, Ebony Tri 

Bow and Case)........-.- 9 7 
Musical Box, (Six _ As, ch 

Rosewood Case, Inlaid)..,.... sawia | 600 1120 
Musical Box (Three Airs, 2% Inch Barrel).. 12 9 
Accordeon, on Keys, Tnree Sets Rootes. 18 12 
Accordeon (Eight Keys, Two Bets Reeds).. 10 8 
Concertina, Patent, (20 Keys, Imitation 

ROSE WOOT)... 0. occ escssecscnes kinine aa i 7 6 
Flute, Cocoa (8 Keys, Slide Joint)..... 15 10 
Woodruff’s Portable Barometer..... + > + 12 
Woodruff's Portable Barometer....... 12 8 
Appleton's American Cyclopedia (16 vol.) 80 40 
Webster's New Illustrated Dictionary..... 12 10 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary... 6 6 


Pae suwas. 9 
Triple Plated Te 30 
Triple Plated Tea Set (six pieces)....... 25 
Triple Piated Dining 9 
Triple Plated Breakfast Castor (three ye 
te) 5. Salle. 
Double Plated Dinni 5 
Triple Plated Table 
& Co., 81X)...... ans 9 
Triple Plated Dessert 
mith & Co., six).....ceeerees z 8 
Triple a Hable Forks (Rogers, Smith & f A 
ag WIM ak i a aaan das AEE a aaea IRTA 
Double Plated Table Forks (Rogers, Smith 
PIO y xd vance et ace wee df twecatagee 2< 5 5 
Double Plated Dessert Forks (Rogers, 
EE AORERE e a E E A ape | 4 
Triple Plated Table Spoons 
& 5 BIZ) See 6 6 
Double Plated Table 
Srnith A GO S18) aidara tr kes manne +B 5 
bt. Plated Tea Spoons (Rogers, Smith & 
a, tweive)..-.. ss 5 6 
Double Plated Tea Spoons (Reeors, Smith 
& Co., twelve 4 4 
Friple Plated Dessert 8 
TsSmith & Co.,six)..-. 4 4 
ine Plated Cake Bas 12. All 
Fine Plated i ag Cup r 8 8 
Triple Plate ld 
Smith & Co.).... 5 5 
Gents’ Heavy le 
reaa acca ANY tevevedsvevk 6 6 
Ladies Gold Pin and Ear Drops (Jet and 
PEPGAP), E R ke es sin nase 29 16 
Ladies’ Gold Pin and Ear Drops (Jet and 
WOT). vs 2 perv E ccncenaGah A TEE E 
Ladies’ Gold Pin and Ear Drops {Enam- 
eLed Pendants}........ FOTE EETA 1 #1 


Ladics’ Gold Pin and Ear Drops (Jet Cross) 
Ladies’ Gold Pin and Ear Drops (Garnet)... 6 6 
Chromo-Lithographs (select'n from Prang’s 

epee, 2 OS TESTE fp) 
Chiomo-Lithographs (se : 
Chromo-Lithographs (select’n from Prang’s 

oes sence cctesitwd ke sewn wenden ea side 
Chromo-Lithographs (select’n from Prang’s 

Catalogue)... 
Chromo Oleo; 


a 
on oa Qu 


J 
on 
= 


Compound M: 
ameters).. 


Re th b Rheem oao poo «q © 


MEG LOO AAO U TE T T  & 
Mediam Gold Pen (with Holder and Case), 8 
Ladies’ Gold Pen (with Holder and Case)... 2 
Emerson’s Binders (any size)............0« 2 
“ Seers of the Ages” (postage paid)... ... 225 
Mrs, Adams’ * Dawz' (postage paid),..... 

Mrs, Corbin’s “ Rebecca” (postage paid)... 175 
Anna Dickinson’s ‘ What Answer ?" (post- 

OHO: DALT) rata rte hese ee Hnr 150 
Miss = 8. Phelps’ “Gates Ajar” (postage 

Daid)esssss.. o yee A RA AA seaeeseereetes 150 
Miss E. 5, Phelps’ “Men, Women and 

Ghosts” (postage paid)........se--seeee 150 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


The subscriptions sent toward premiums may be at 
different post-offices, and may commence subscriptions 
at different dates. Subscribers names should be sent 
to us as fast as procured, so they may commence re+ 
ceiving papers without delay. When the number re- 
quired to secure any particular premium have been 
forwarded, the premium may be called for. Sub- 
scriptions receiyed for less than a year at propor- 
tionate rates, and may count proportionately for pre- 
miums. 

Names of subscribers are printed on slips attached 
to their respective papers, and are discontinued in- 
variably at expiration of time paid for. 

Agents will always be careful to give their own full 
name, Postoffice and State, wilh every letter, to prevent 
mistakes in keeping our accounts, 

Parties sending subscriptions which they intend to 
be credited to them toward Premiums, to be here- 
after called for, should so state, 

Remittances must be made by Post-offlcee Money 
Order, Registered Letters, Draft, Express, to ba at our 
risk, and in amounts of not less than $10 at a time, we 
will pay the expense. 

Specimen copies, ete., sent free to those who will 
use them in procuriug subscribers, 

Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher Universe, 

118 Madison St., Uhicago. 


THE UNIVERSE AS A PRESENT, 


What can constitute a more appropriate or valua- 
ble gift to a friend than a pi ny tion to Tae Unt- 
VERSE for a year, which will visit the recipient fifty- 
two times during the year, bearing a weekly reminder 
i auch carts i ha Fd ea the money paid for gifts 

ntrinsic value, might weil be lai 
in the gift of a useful periodical. gr btia N- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS “ON TRIAL.” 


Subscriptions are received for the Untverss for an, 
length of time — nine, six or three mouth”, at rates 
proportioned to the yearly price, vlz., only Sixty-three 

ents for each three months, Hence, those who have 
not been subscribers heretofore, and who prefer not 
to subscribe at once for a year, can give it a trial for 
six months, or even three months. All such sub- 


scriptions, sent by one 
count toward preninms, who is forming a club, may 
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ECLECTIC —- 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, 187 Broadway, N. F. 


—— 


JAMES W. BARKER, President. 


MERRITT A. SMITH, Vice P: 
EDWARD STURGES, sales T F 
RAEL O. PIERSON, Actuary: 


SAMUEL 8, GUY, M, D, Superintendent of Agencies, 


—_ 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Consist in the selection of all 
Insurance favorable to the iari Porr dng ia 


1. The CASH vas ae 
. The SYSTEM has been adopted as the 
peels ppan, ghoh the business of the Company is to 


The profits are divided annual 
t 
ir year, on the contribution plan. They = pond 
suit See pasii; or may be added to the Dolley as a per- 
arc nerease, or used to purchase ad itional in- 
3, This Company, on application, grants thirt: 

y days 

grace to the insured, in on- 
saad ia | case of non-payment of pre- 


4. It is the only New Y; 
PO a Wes ew York Company in which all 


lary f non-forfeitable after the first 
annual premium is paid. 


5. It is the only New York Company which grants 
paid-up policies on all plans N ANADI aey 
um has been paid. =~ 

6, All its policies are kept in force until the 
mium is exhausted, in accordance with the Aaah 


setts law, 
FOR EXAMPLE: 

A person at the age of 35, whose annual premium 
s $26.38 — 

After one annual premium his 
force 2 years and 3 days, 

After two annual premiums his policy continues im 
force 4 years and 12 days, 

After three annual primini his policy continues 
in force 6 years and 27 days, 

After four annual premiums his policy continues in” 
force § years and 46 days. 

After five annual pronume his policy continues im 
force 10 years and 56 da 

An endowment poli 


policy continues im; 


ssued at the sume age, 
ayable at 60, one annuat-premium continues it im 
orce 4 hi and 115 days. 


7. This Company issues every form of insurance” 


‘| Ordinary life and endowments, life and endowments 


with limited payments, short term life, joint life, ` 
children’s endowment, one payment life and endow- 
ment policies, etc. 2 
8 A new form of insnrance—Relurn Premium 
Plan—whereby all premiums are returned at d 
together with the amount insured. RATES 
W_AS THE LOWEST. 

9. No extra rates for insuring of women or officers 
of the Army, Navy, Steamships and Railways. u% 
10. All policies made interchangeable, at the option 
of the insured, withoat surrender or losa, : 
a All desirable concessions in favor of the insured, 

made, 
No other Company possesses all the foregoing 
ATTRACTIONS, 
No other Company as Liberal, as Equitable, oras- 
COMPREHENSIVE. 


Chicago Office, 117 Madison Sé. 


JAMES TODD, Manager. 


AUGUSTUS JOHNSON, 


f General Agent German Department. 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


None but competent men, who can furnish good 
references, need apply. Applications for agencies 
addressed to the Manager. leow 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A WONDERFUL BOOK: 
EXETER HALL. 


A Theological Romance. 


The Most Startling 
anc. Interesting 
Work of the Day, 


Er 


poo READ “ EXETER HALL,” 


a READ “EXETER HALL,” 

Bar READ“ EXETER HALL,” 

ha” READ“ EXETER HALL.” 

Ba READ “EXETER HALL,” ig 
Bo” READ “EXETER HALL.” 

BF READ “EXETER HALL.’ 

KF READ “EXE IER HALL.’ 

hea READ “EXETER HALL.” 

BF READ“ EXETER HALL,’ 


Every Christian, every Spiritualist,every scepticand 
every preacher should read it. Every ruler and states- 
man, every teacher and reformer, and every woman 
in the land should have a copy of this extraordin: 
book. Astounding incidents and revelations for al 


ba Price 75 cents. On receipt of price, sent, poste 
age paid. 
Address orders, either to the “Unrversa! Office,” 


PA to the Natioyan Boox anp News Co. Chicago, 


Modern Spiritualism. 


PLANCHETTE; 


OR, 


The Despair of Science! 


Being a full account of Modern Spiritualism, its phe- 
nomena, and the various theories respecting it. 
With a survey of French Spiritism. ‘ 
JOHN G. SAXE says: 
“t PLANCHETTE ; or the Despair of Science,’ 
little volume. from the house of Roberts Bro ae f 
the best treatise in favor of the reality of ‘Spiritual- ~ 
ism? that has yet appeared.” 
GEORGE W. OURTIS, in Harper's Weekly, says: 
“In ‘PLANCHETTE,’ a very pretty volume of Rob- 
erts Brothers’ ‘Handy Volume Series,’ there 1s S, 
copious and popular, but faithful en of the 
henomena and theories of modern trier pet ism, by 
« §.,’ evidently a profoundly interested. and 
tent student of the mystery. The ample inowiedge 
and literary skill with which the subject is treated, 
makes the volume an indispensable manual to all who 
are attracted to this speculation, and it will be read 
with great interest by the skeptic as well as well as 
the believer.” 
The Philadelphia Press says : 


ita superiority that we 
do bear ry PEE AT it Aini a honest 
history of Spiritualism," . 

The price of Planchotte fm paper covers is $1.00, or 
bound in cloth $1.25. It forms one of Roberts 
Brothers’ ‘Handy Volume Seriea,’ which as books for 
Bummer reading, are immensely popular. The others 
in the series are: “Happy Thoughts.” By F, O. 
Burnand (a very funny book). “Doctor Jacob.” By 
Miss Edwards (a very choice novel). “ Trench’s Re 
alities of Irish Life,’ (a book of thrilling interest}. 
“ Edieweiss,” By Auerbach, author of “On The 
Heights” (a very charming domestic story). Price 
of each of the above, iu paper covers, 75 centa; in 
cloth, $1.00, The Sixth ‘Handy Volume’ is Barnes's 
“Rural Poems,” with 12 Illustrations, bound in green 
cloth. Price $1.25, 

These books will be mailed, post-paid on receip, 
of price, NATIONAL BOOK AND NEWS CO., 

No, 113 Madison st., Chieago 
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THE UNIVERSE. 


AUGUST 28, 1869. 


THE ORUOCIFIXION, 
DIALOGUE NO. 2. 
BY LAROY SUNDERLAND, 

Writer. —In entering upon this investiga- 
tion, we may, for the sake of the argument, 
take it for granted, that there may have been 
such a personage in Judea, as the Jesus re- 
ferred to inthe New Testament. Outside 
of that book, there is no proof that any such 
man ever lived, And I may add, that I do 
not now propose any extended remarks upon 
the ecclesiastical dogma in respect to the 
manner in which it is alleged that he was be- 
gotten. 

Reader, —It has occurred to me, since our 
previous conversation, thal there could not, 
inthe constitution of things, have been any 
reason why a human being should have been 
born in that manner, except upon the suppo- 
aition, either that the Deity designedly created 
this world with such a defect as would re- 
quire this method for begetting one man ; or, 
that the Deity, having unexpectedly failed in 
his work of creation, as an after-thought, 
hit upon this method of a physical generation 
“by the holy ghost" as the means of counter- 
acting the consequences of his failure. 

W.—Exactly so, my friend, And these are 
#ender points, which the Christian priests are 
never willing to discuss ; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for us to be censured by them, 
and threatened with the Divine wrath , 
for merely alluding to these tender points, as 
Ihave here done. 

R.— You have referred to the fact that 
there is.no evidence outside of the New Test- 
ament, that any such personage as Jesus 
ever lived in Judea, And now please inform 
me as to the evidence by which you propose 
to prove,—even admitting that Jesus may 
have been crucified, as is generally supposed, 


— yet that he did not actually die upon the 
cross. 

W.— This I will now do. And, as I pro- 
ceed, we shall be more and more impressed, I 
think, with the truthfulness of the theory I 
have suggested. Wlthout credulity and 
“ marvellous faith,” the Bible account is | not 
sufficient for proving what is assumed on the 
subject. Allthe evidence bearing on the cruci- 
fixion is found inthe four gospels. But by whom 
these“ gospels” were written we do not know. 
There is no original manuscript of either of 
these writings, in existence; so that we can- 
not know exactly, what they contained when 
first written. Nor do we know when they 
were written. ‘he conviction is that they 
#rere all composed between ten and sixty-three 
years after the crucifixion, And while this 
fact may tend to account for the discrepan- 
cies these different writers, they certainly do 
not increase our faith in their credibility as 
historical records. We are now living in an 
age of marvels, 


THE AMAZING GROWTH OF OHI- 
CAGO, 


The growth of ‘Chicago is one of the won- 
ders of our eventful age; and the immense 
profits and wonderful activity of the place 
show that its business is relatively much lar- 
ger than that of other cities. It has a popula- 
tion of 300,000, but its traffic exceeds that of 
any European city with fewer than 600,000 
inhabitants. That it will be one of the great- 
est cities of the world appears indubitable. 
Only one third of the area of Ilinois is culti- 
vated, and the trebling of its cultivation and 
of its population implies a trebling of the size 
of its metropolis, But large parts of Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
get many of their imports from Chicago, and 
as they grow, so must their supplying city 
prosper; and then the transcontinental traffic 
will make its centre there for the Mississipi 
and lake basins. The experiment of ship- 
ping grain down the Mississippi, though not 
very successful so far, may succeed; and much 
of the freight which has heretofore gone east- 
ward from Towa and Illinois, may go south- 
ward ; but even if it does, St. Louis can never 
be the equal of Chicago, nor will the latter 
city be seriously checked in its growth, 

Chicago is a natural siluation for a city — 
not that the’ site has all the qualities desira- 
ble, but that it is far superior to all others 
within 800 miles, that it is in the midst of an 
agricultural region of unsurpassed fertility, 
and that it is on one of the chief lines of the 
world’s traffic, The men of Chicago have 
shown great capacity and enterprise; but one 
of.the chief marks of their capacity, was the 
selection of that site as a place of busines; 
and they were enterprising, because they 
found that enterprise there was the road to 
fortune, Unless. enterprise is rewarded, it 
soon dies.: About thirty years ago the pro- 

tietors of Michigan City, a town that was to 
be a tival Chicago, showed their enterprise 
by erecting a large number of houses, but the 
town was not so well situated, business could 
not be done so cheaply, the houses stood va- 
cant, and the gentlemen who spent their 
money there, reserved other exhibitions of 
enterprise for towns that would pay. 

The natural advantages of Chicago are that 
it ig at the. head of the lake navigation, that 
it had the. best natural harbor on Lake Michi- 
gan, that the harbor could be greatly im- 
proved at moderate expense, that it is the 


natural -terminus for a canal to connect with | 


thé Illinois river, that there is no other har- 
bor near the head of the lake on the western 
side, that ‘the lakes so break up the country 
tothe north and east that an immense land 
traffic must pass round the head of the lake, 
and- pay »tribute to ita chief city, and that on 
the» Mississippi, Ilinois, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Lake Michigan, Huron and Superior, there 1s 
no other point. fitted to be a great centre of 
railroads and shipping. 

Bt. Louis, for instance, has no very great 
natural advantage over a multitude of other 
towns on the banks of the Mississippi, and it 
was already a city before Chicago was a town 
at all, St.- Louis is flourishing, and will, no 
doubt, grow to be much larger than it is; but 
it has*no,such future as that of the Lake Me- 
tropolis. The. latter is now the greatest rail- 
way centre of the’ world, and is, besides, a 

at inland port. The harbor of Chicago 

as been greatly improved by art, and it has 
a superiority over ‘all rivals within two thous- 
and «miles of the adjacent lake shores, as the 
me gy Sun Francisco has over all other bays 
and harbors between Victoria and Mazatlan. 

Alta Californian, 


BIRTH-DAY OF ALEXANDER 
VON HUMBOLDT. 


We learn from Boston papers, that “the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander yon Humboldt, which falls on the 14th 
cf September, is to be appropriately cbserved in 
that city ; that a committee of arrangements 
has been elected, consisting of two professors 
of music (Germans), three American Rever- 
ends, and one Reverend Father (Catholic) ; 
that Mr, Agassiz will be the principal speaker 
of the day ; and finally, that the occasion is 
to contribute toward founding a perpetual 
scholarship in the Zoological Museum, lately 
established by Mr. Agassiz. 

Well may the Germans be astonished at 
hearing of these facts, considering that only 
a few weeks since we were told by the clergy 
that, as the Fourth of July was an American 
commemoration, we, as foreigners, had no 
right to celebrate it, much less make it a 
plea and pretence for our unholy Sabbath 
revelries, I think there is scarcely an edu- 
cated German in this country who will dare 
tosay Americans have no right to celebrate 
the birth-day of Humboldt ; for we hold that 
such men as Humboldt belong to the world ; 
and if a man’s life is a benefit to mankind, it 
makes very little or no difference where he 
was born. - a doctrine which, however, Puri- 
tan clergymen and such philosophers as 
Horace Greeley have yet to learn, Yet in all 
humility do I ask: Have American clergymen 
a right to teach us who and what the great 
men of Germany are, when we have their 
works to prove that they are not what they 
represent them tobe ? Humboldt, the most 
distinguished Atheist and Materialist that 
ever lived, did not allow the smallest space to 


a God-Creatorin any ofthe volumes of his 
“ Cosmos,” while Mr. Agassiz (with all due 
deference to his learning and scientific repu- 
tation, be it said) not only professes to be- 
lieve in such a Creator, but even in the cos- 
mogony of the Bible, as not being contrary to 
science, and has gone so far as to reject every 
evidence of Humboldt's Materialism as a dè- 
Sumation to his character ! 

Why, then, is Mr. Agassiz the principal 
speaker of theday, and how do clergymen 
come to take a prominent part in celebrating 
the centennial birth-day of a man,who, while 
he lived, never did a single thing to favor 
their cause, and (as his letters to Van Hagen 
clearly show) thoroughly despised them at 
heart 2. Why do the people of Boston, if they 
wish toperpetuute the memory of the dead 
Humboldt, resort to the strange way of raising 
a monument for the living, and why just by 
contributing to a zoological museum, when it 
is known that Humboldt has given the least 
attention to the province of animals? It is, 
if I may answer it properly, because the 
American public is to be deceived by making 
out a case for the parsons and Bishops ; the 
people are to be humbugged by the counter- 
feit of a Humboldt festival, andthe popular 
name of a scientific hero. to be trumped up for 
the cross of Cavalry and cock robin’s blood. 
Humboldt, the Atheist, is done up into a be- 
liever, and a whole chorus of anvils, cannons, 
aud kettle-drums of the size of elephants, is to 
proclaim to Yankees and Dutchmen the un- 
mistakable and undeniable truth — that 
greatness is inseparable from Christianity, 
and that never yet was there a man truly 
great, that did not sing psalms, and believe in 
sanctification and redemption. 

The principal object, then, in founding a 
scholarship, I clearly perceive, is not to raise 
“the most suitable monument in honor of the 
common services both these men have ren- 
dered to science,” but to give a proper reward 
to Mr. Agassiz for the great services he has 
rendered to the Church. 

When the clergy of this country made 
Humboldt and Goethe the topic of their ser- 
mons, about ten years ago, representing the 
former as a singer of Presbyterian hymns, and 
the latteras “dying a death as sublime as 
that of John Wesley,” we might have smiled 
at and pitied such ignorance. But if they 

ersist in wilfully propagating a falsehood, it 
is the duty of every German to protest against 
it. Let the true friends of Humboldt in Bos- 
ton, and all other cities of the American con- 
tinent, assemble in time to make proper res- 
olutions, and to elect the proper committees, 
lest the 14th of September be imposed upon 
the American publie as a counterfeit; let 
them see to it, that Humboldt, the author of 
“Cosmos,” and of the “ Letters to Vanhagen,” 
be represented and honored in his true char- 
acter —as the proclaimer of a world without 
spirits and ghosts, a world without a supreme 
ruler, not an immaterial but a material world, 
and that the only oue.— H. Kalliwood, in 
Boston Investigator, 


ANCIENT MONSTROSITIES, 


One of that class of discoveries through 
the agency of which geolugists have pretty 
generally dispelled the illusion so long cher- 
ished by men, that the earth>was constructed 
upon an homocentric system — that it was 
created primarily for the comfort and con- 
venience of the human tribe — has just been 
made upon the grounds of the Vincentown 
Marl Company, located about twelve miles in 
a direction southeasterly from Burlington 
city, in New Jersey. Some workmen, en- 
gaged there, while digging the foundation for 


a projected building, came upon a number of 
fossils; the remains apparently of some huge 
monstrosities which inhabited this planet at 
the opening of the tertiary period. These 
fossilized tolib are said by men of science to 
be those ofa mastodon, a large fish, and a 
mammalia — ofa ráce of monsters which, ac- 
cording tothe testimony of geologists, was 
the most numerous at about the period at 
which the earth began to get fit for the hab- 
itation, of man. 

Among these was found a grinder tooth, 
fourteen inches in circumference, four inches 
in breadth, and, notwithstanding the loss of 
weigkt which its age and surroundings must 
have effected, two) pounds in weight. | It is 
now in possession of Mr. J. S. Cook, the Su- 
perintendent of the works of the Marl Com- 
pany. It was white when first taken from 
the earth, but a few hours’ exposureto the air 
made it black. It is supposed to haye been 
once the property ofa mastodon, and an- 
swers the description given by scientists gen- 
erally of the grinders of ‘that class of beings. 

A bone, eight feetin length and as many 
inches in diameter; was also taken out, Ex- 

osure to the air made this so brittle that it 
broke when handled. Mr. Cook'also found 
the tooth ofa shark, three inches ‘long, anda 
number of other geological curiosities, 

Assoon as these discoveries*became noised 
about, the grounds were visited by a number 
of scientific gentlemen. These found a num- 
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ber of geological gems, 
from the ground, among 
of a whale and 

rofessor Thomas 

and declared them rich in geological oe 
e Search for these 
conti) il 
enough shall haye been gathered aia 
the skeletons of which pieces have been 
found, The search cannot 


y a i Proceed without 
further Interesting discoveries being made,— 
F. Times. z= 


M 
“ DISTINGUISHED” DIALOGUE. 


One of the funniest of all the occurrences | Ne 


in this city, last week, was a meeting between 
the venerable Daniel Drew and Judge George 
G. Barnard. It was social and’ accidental. 
On being introduced to each Other, Judge 
Barnard, with his customary bland and ge- 
nial manner, received the old billionaire, who, 
not to be outdone in politeness, cordially 
grasped his hand, and looking with wonder 


and astonishment into the beaming face of 
the youthful jurist, exclaimed: * Iş this 
really Judge Barnard?” It was evident that 
he was surprised at not beholding a man 
with a more threatening aspect — one, capa- 
ble of instantly devouring him. The two 
were soon seated quietly, side by side, and en- 
gaged in pleasant conversation, which is 
understood to have run something in this 
wise: 

Judge Barnard: I am glad to see you 
looking so hale and hearty, Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Drew: Thank you, Judge. A clear 
conscience and the recent rise'in stocks have 
benefited me, 


Judge Barnard: Are you spending your 
time principally in New Jersey, now ? 

Mr. Drew: Notso exclusively as formerly. 
I visit the city more frequently, 

Judge B: I understand you have a flour- 
ishing theological seminary over there. 

Mr. Drew: Yes, Judge; that and my beef 
cattle are both doing remarkably well this 
summer. $ 

Judge B: Iam informed —there is such 
a rumor —that Mr. Gould and Mr. Fisk 
ri l resigning- their places in the 

rie. 

Mr. Drew (excitedly): Zs that so? Well, 
that is a wise movement on their part. At 
their time of life they ought to be lettin go 
their hold on earthly objects. It would be a 
simple matter of conscience on my part, to 
return to the board, if requested. It would 
be a direct advantage to my seminary, and, 
perbaps, an indirect advantage to the road. 

verything in this world is fleeting. 

Judge B: Yes, Mr. Drew; Ihave some- 
times found things too much so, even to be 
reached by a ne exeat, 

Mr. Drew: Speaking of my seminary and 
the Erie, and my fattening cattle — young men 
ought to be religious, and, when they have 
something to invest in stocks, come to an ex- 
perienced man, like me, for advice, and let me 
select for them. I saw Mr. Greeley the other 
day; and Mr. Greeley he told me a story 
about his friend Camp. Mr. Camp. break- 
fasted with Mrs, Greeley, and at the breakfast 
table Mr. Camp said, said he to Mrs,’ Gree- 
ley: “ Mrs. Greeley, I think there is nothing 
in this world so good as eating and drinking 
—that is, nothing, unless it is religion.’ 
Now Mr. Greeley laughed, and seemed to be 
very much amused at this remark. But I 
think, Judge, that it was very sound and cor- 
rect. You know that Mr. Camp is a member 
of our denomination, and is ofien absent on 
missionary duty, trying to convert members 
of the Acehble at Albany, and members of 
Congress at Washington. It was from him 
that the name of “Camp meetings” was de- 
rived. 

An intrusion of visitors interrupted this 
interesting and instructive conversation. 


MAGNIFIOENT DISTANCES, 


Astronomersestimate that some of the most 
distant stars, seen by Lord Rosse’s teleseope, 
give to the earth the rays of light which left 
them 50,000 years ago— having taken all 
that time, at the rate of 200,000 miles, or 
eight times round our earth, in one second, 
toreach us; that the rays, emitted now, will 
not reach our solar system until another 50,- 
000 years has passed away. Take'our earth 
for a central point, and one of these distant 
stars being ‘due east and another due west, 
their distance from each other would be 
double this distance from the earth, or, 100,000 
years would be consumed in the passage of 
rays of light from one to the other— more 
time than allotted to three thousand genera- 
tions of the human race. If the time so oc- 
cupied is inconceivably vast, how can we 
form any conception of the distance? Mul. 
tiply the 100,000 years, reduced to seconds, 
by 200,000, and you get the distance, between 
two such stars, in miles, but the number is 
absolutely overwhelming. 

But we have only begun to look a com- 
paratively small distance out, into infinite 
space, or perhaps, into, to us, the illimited 
creation, Wemay imagine a million of stars 
placed in a straight, line, each as far distant 
trom its next,’as the two we have aboye sup- 
posed, and yet the distance between the two 
last extremes would, be.too short, for a mea- 
sure, to measure across the vast creation, 
though. extended over New space once in 

inute, for a million years. 

Tow. at — infinite —that eternal mind 
which filled these vast spaces with the crea- 
tions we are able to see and contemplate, and 
whose presence intelligently fills the entire 
bounds of infinite space! whose knowledge 
and power are not exhausted on the grand, 
the sublime system of the universe, hut also 
employed in giving and sustaining life to the 
m Hadi of the microscopic insects in all the 
a universe, without diverting his attention 
at any time from either the greatest or)small- 
est object within the range of our concep- 

tions ! © f 
appropriate, to turn our eyes from all 
heat ond Nook at ourselves, inhabi- 
tants of this little “dirty speck, men call 
th!” How diminative the size of man’s 
bod compared. with these vast distances | 
Hor short his. earthly duration, when mea- 


sured by the vast ages and periods involyed x 


i ho 
i ation of the universe ! W con- 
inad the capacities of his mind, compared 
with the all-embracing intelligence of that 
powerful mind who originated, iran and 
regulates —the boundless yo RY __ How 
proper to’ repress the swellings 0 Pride, to 
thus discover our own nothingness) fee how 
appropriate to hamble ourselves before that 
Being, who gave and who preserves our ex- 


istence ! 


Splendid Offers 
LECTURERS AND 
PROCURING SUBSCRIBERS 


The Universe! 


‘ocure Watches, Books, Sewing Machines, 
Mo fs of Art, Siiver and Plated Ware, Gold Pens, 
etc., ctc. at Little Outiay of Time and Influenca | 


h Goods=== Article: of Substan= 


alue===Warranted as stepre= 


We believe in paying handsomely those who can 
give their time in aiding to extend the circulation of 
apaper, Of course it is a good work — that of intro- 
ducing good papers where they have not before 
But in addition to the satisfaction of 
thus doing good, it is right that one should be 
compensated. Many wonder how we can give such 
seemingly extravagant premiums. By contrac- 
ing for large amouns, we are enabled to buyin some 
cases even at less than wholesale prices, and often 
pay a part of that in advertising, and we arrange 
our offers according to what the articles cost ua ; 
hence, we often give premiums nearly equal in 
value to the whole amount we receive for the sub- 
scriptions. There is no deception — the premiums 
offered are the best of their kind—exactly what 
they are represented, and are rated at their actual 
retail pricee in Chicago, which are often lower 


than the same are sold elsewhere, in distant 
places by smaller dealers, 

It will be seen that premiums are given for 
clubs of all sizes, so none work oo uncertainties. 
If a club is started for a large premium, and not 
enough names are secured, a smaller one can be 
ordered. Don’t delay your work; commence op- 
erations without delay, before canvassers for other 
papers have gone over the ground. It is not 
necessary to wait until your club is full — till you 
have enough for the premium desired. Send in 
the subscribers’ names as fast as they are secured, 
so they will not have to wait for their papers. 
You can send money by draft, P. O. order, in re- 
gistered letters, or by Express at our risk, and, in 
amounts of not less than $10 at a time, at our ex- 
pense. Keepanaccoun of namest sent, money, and 
all particulars, to refer to in case of error. A special 
inducement we offer is, that we give a propor- 
tional credit toward any premium for the names 
that you get, so that if you get only three-fourths 
or one-half the number required, you will be en- 
titled to three fourths or one-half your premium, 
and can have it by paying the other one fourth 
If you do not wish the arti- 
cles yourself, you can do a good thing by selling 
them, which you can easily do, as they are all of 
The List, as given in our table, 
elsewhere gives the actual retail value 
article and the number of yearly subscribers re- 
quired at $2.50 each. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PREMIUMS. 


We add a deseription— necessarily brief — of a 
few of our principal Premiums, 
are of first clasa quality in every respect, may bere- 
lied on. We will give further particulars eon- 
cerning any particular item, to any one desiring, 
or pamphlets or circulars may be sentfor to the 
manufacturers or dealers in the respective articles. 


condensing lens. 


Family Bible. 


or one-half in cash. 


genuine value, 


human elevation. 


That the articles 


Grover and Baker Sewing Machines. 

We are pleased to be able to continue the ofier 
of the Grover & Baker First Premium Elastic- 
Stitch Sewing Machines. 
claimed for the Grover & Baker are as follows : 

Beauty and Elasticity of Stitch. 

Perfection and Simplicity of Machinery, 

Using both Threads Direetly from the Spools, 

No fastening of Seems by Hand, and no Waste 


The points of excellence 
New Testament. 


Wide range of Application, without Change of 


The Seam retains its Beauty and Firmness after 
Washing and Ironing, 

Besides doing all kinds of work done by other 
Sewing Machines, these Machines execute the 
most beautiful and permanent Embroidry and 
Ornamental Work. 

The Grover & Baker Machines are deservedly 
ghout the world, as the best adapted 
to all family uses. The cross of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred on the representative of . the 
Grover & Baker at the Paris 
of 1867, The company manufacture a Shuttle or 
Loek-Stitoh Machine, also, and those who do not 
like the Elastic stitch can have that instead. 


By and by they will 


orld’s Exposition k 
these things do not 


Gold and Silver Watehes. 

We offer a number of styles of Watches, from 
which the wante of any one may be suited, includ- 
ing the National (or Elgin), manufactured at 
Elgin, Ill., the American (or Waltham,) and im- 
The numerous watches we hayé 
given for premiums during the past two years are 
the best recommendation for th 


nities and privile 
hath given us, 


ported (Geneva). 


eir quality and 


We offer two styles of the American Watches 
manufactured, by the American Watch Co., at 
Waltham, Mass, We have arranged with the 
Company for a Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch, anda 
Silver Watch to be expressly manufactured for us. 
The former will be an elegant piece, full jeweled, 
in 18 carat “ hunting” case ; the silver watch will 
bejeweled, with chronometer balance in “hunt- 
ing” case of pure coin silver. Both will be war- 
ranted as made in the best manner of the best ma- 


Musical Instrumonts, 

The goods offered in this line are superior in all 
respects, and are guaranteed to be exactly as rep- 
resented in all respects. They will be selected and 
shipped under the superintendence of a gentleman 
who has had many years experience a#s musi- 


Silver-Plated Goods and Jewelry. 
The articles offered in this line are furnished us 
by the well-known house o 


f Giles Bros. & Co., 142 
Lake st., Chicago. 


They are A No. 1 goods, and 
guaranteed to be such. The. prices attached to 
the respeetive articles are th 


A e actual retail prices 
at which they are sold in ©) 


Prang’s Chromo-Lithographs. . 
These are the finest and most popular articles 
in the art line, next to oil paintings. They very 
closely resemble the best paintings. 
list of a few of the more attractive pictures, with 
prices of each, from which selections may be 
made to amount of value given in Premium 


Cherries and Basket -From V. Granbery; a 


Strawberries and Basket — A 
above. and equally beautiful..............4. +--+ 7.50 

pus Creek — A fine land- 

scape from’a painting by A T Bricher......... 6.00 

hite Mountains A com- 

panion to the above, by tne same artist....... 6 

oup e Chickens — A copy of an oil paiuting 6.00 
À 


Early Autumn on 
Late Autumn in the 


f Dueklings — A companion picture to 
the above, from the same artist 5. 
of Quails — Companion to the above, one 
of the most attractive of Mr, Tait’s works..... 5, 
The Poultry Yard — Afteran oll painting by- E, 
Lemmens, the celebrated Freneh foul painter; 
one of his best creations 6.02 
Under the Apple Tree, 


Companion pictures of 
Reet by the Roadside, 


the fowl paintings 
en, representing scenes in child-life; ($2 
Barefoot Boy.s..cccscseessscecepececess 
ompanion pictures in minia- 
ture,from E. Lemmens. Prie TES 
F UHROMOS- 
These are of similar execution to the full chromos, 
but worked with a less uv.uber of plates, and, conse- 
queetly, not quite their equal in finish and richness. - 
orning — A suporb cattle 
Bonheur’s Mornin; 
Evening- A-companion to the above, after Rosa 


per pair.......... 


jece, after Rosa 


The Twins — A picture of a sheep and her t 
lambs resting......... 


Scotch Terrior and Puppies ray fine, life-like pic- 


May Flowers — A iter water color painting. 
Apple Blossom — Companion to the above-. 


Piquette’s Gold Pens. 
The Gold Pens we offer are the celebrated 


Piquette Pene, of which C, H. Dunxs, 157 Jeffer- 
Son avenue, Detroit, is the manufacturer for the 
United States. The pens that we are sending out 
areall of the first and best quality, diamond 
pointed, of 16 carats fine gold, and are warranted 
If not suiting hand, they will be 
changed. From the styles we offer, any peraon 
may be suited. It should be stated as nearly as 
possible what kind of pen, whether stiff or other- 
wise is wanted, “Hach pen will have a beautiful 
holder and box. 


Webster’s Dictionaries. 

We offer two styles, the New Jiustrated Un- 
abridged, latest edition,containing 1,840 pages and 
3,000 engravings, and the New Nationnl Pictorial, 
an octavo, with 1,000 pages and 600 engravings, 
Nothing need be said ot the value of these books 


Mitchell’s New General Atlas, 

A copy of Mitchell’s General Atlas should be 
poosessed by every family for reference. As a 
actical educator it is scarcely less useful than 
ebster’s Dictionary, 
tion through canvassing agents, but we have suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements to supply it as 
premium. The Atlas contains fifty-eight quarto 
maps of the various conntries of the world, plans, 
of cities, ete., in all ninety-two maps and plans, 
with valuable statistical tables, United States 
Post Office Directory, ete. R. A, ỌAMPBELL, Gen- 
eral Agent, 131 Clark St. Chicago. 


It is sold onlytby subscrip- 


Microscopes. 

These instruments have just been added to our 
list, and are not only useful, but of great interest 
The $8 and $10 compound microscopes 
have each three lenses, magnitying 50, 75 and 100 
times, the $10 instrument including in addition a 
The instrument; are first-class, 
as sold by J. G. Laxaurn, Jr., Optican, 117 Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, from whom we also pur- 
chase tha barometers, 


Our Other Premiums. 

An invaluable prize is offered in “ Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia,” consisting of sixteen large 
octavo vo.umes, averaging 800 double-eolumn 
pagesto each volume, presenting a panoramic 
view ofall human knowledge— a complete library 


Another most desirable prize is the Quarto 
Itis a large quarto, in full gilt 
morocco: (black or red, as preferred), and includes 
the Apocrypha and Concordance, Record, ete, 

The Qleograph, or Chromo of the celebrated 
painting, “ Mamma in Heaven,” is a beautiful 


The Universal Clothes Wringer is the most Pope 
ular and largely sold Wringer manufactured. It 
is durable, having cog-wheels, and is fully war- 


PROTESTANTISM IN NEW ENGLAND, 
BY JOHN ALLEN. 


Ill health has prevented me from sooner 
congratulating the people of the West, on the 
advent of a paper giving such a hopeful 
promise of effective service in the cause of 
Tue Universe is needed, 
and, no doubt, will be liberally sustained. 

T have passed a few weeks in this portion 
of New England, where liberal Unitarianism | 
is the prevailing phase of religious develop- 
ment. The people have passed safely over 
the six days’ fatiguing labor of creation ; the 
passage of the Red Sea, Daniel in the lion’s 
den, the three Hebrew youths in the heated 
furnace, and sailed safely over the shoreless 
sea of the deluge; but are now temporarily 
grounded on the shoals and quicksands of the 
They say: “The Old Tes- 
tament miracles. are simply exaggerated, ac- 
counts of natural phenomena. The writers 
gave free scope to lively imaginations, and 
the Hebrew Scriptures are only valuable as 
an imperfect record of the history of God’s 
favorite people.” 

They hold that Christ is not God, nor even 


a personality of the Godhead; but he is such 
an extraordinary religious prodigy, that the 
morality, spiritual culture, and final salvation 
of Christendom, depend on his example and 
Well, we must have patience. 
row larger, and see that 
epend much on histori- 
cal characters, but mainly on present condi- 
tions and surroundings; and that salvation 
does not come of believing what Christ said, 
but in the proper use of the powers, opportu- 
es which the Father of All 
hey will also perceive the 
“open secret” that the saints and angels of 
the present are Superior, and far more valua- 
ble to Americans, than those who figured in 
an oriental country two thousand years ago. 
But distance lends its enchantment, 

A writer in The Radical stated that Pro- 
testantism in New England has already 
reached Atheism, but they have “not the 
courage to avow it.” However true this may 
be of a few radical thinkers, it is not true of 
the body of the people. “ The right of pri- 
vate judgment,” the motto of Protestantism, 
will also be its epitaph. It is destined to be 
ground into fine powder between the nether 
millstone of Catholicism and the upper mill- 
stone of liberal Spiritualism. 

“The whole movement of Protestantism is 
transitional, declaring the right of private judg- 
ment,”—they soon added, “provided you ac- 
cept the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures ;” 
the Anglican church said: “provided you ac- 
cept the thirty-nine articles ;” the dissenting 
sects added, “ provided you accept the West- 
minster Confession of Faith ;” and so on of 
lesser sects. But now, these are only believed 
in sincerely by the fogy. and the few. 


OLAIRVOYANOE AT LA SALLE, 


The La Salle, Ill, correspondent of the 
Chicago Evening Journal, thus mentions 
what he calls “a remarkable case of clairvoy- 
ance,” in that city. It is not remarkable, at 
all, Such cases are becoming very frequent : 


My last letter mentioned some of the phe- 
nomena distinguishing a remarkable case of 
clairvoyance in this ci 
n 
may not have read that letter, it may be 
og | proper to mention that the young lady who 
exhibited these phenomena, was at the time 
suffering from an attack of seyere visceral in- 
flammation, accompanied by high nervous 
excitement and indications of cerebral dis- 
turbance. With her eyes closed, she could 
clearly discover all that transpired be 
hind her back; with minute accuracy she 
would describe the contents of pockets in 
coats hanging in distant rooms, and even toa 
degree surpassing the knowledge cf the own- 
ers; even more readily than in a state of 
th, and with the use of her physical or- 
gans of vision, she would read books un- 
opened ; and, agreeably to her reauest, one of 
her attendants went to the post-office and pro- 
cured a letter for her, which she described 
and averred that she saw there. These were 
among the evidences of a power of clairvoy- 
ance evinced by the young lady, which com- 
pletely set at naught all theories based upon 
the commonly received idea of rapport. ‘As 
before said, the simplicity of the young lady, 
and the highly respectable and candid char- 
acter of the witnesses, forbid the thought of 
deception or collusion, and the case challenges 
the consideration of the scientific. 


iy, Allow me to add a 
ightenment of such as 


SOUIAL ORIMES AND INOIDENTS. 4 


— An old resident of Ottuma, Iowa, recently 
eloped with another man’s youngwife. 

— A Kansas city Mo.,, youth aged nineteen, re- 
cently married his consin, aged thirty-two. 

— A Perth shop-keeper shot himself because 
his wife grew stout, “she that was of so ravishing 
a figure.” 

— A resident of Winthrop, Mo., aged fifty has 
married, for his fifth wife, a girl of fourieen years, 

— Some of the Mormons speak of polygamy as 
“a religious duty, performed at much isan and 
personal sacrifice.’ 

— Anthony Traper, of Albany, N, Y., is in 
trouble for qnarreling with his wifeand shooting 
a policeman who interfered. 

— Mrs. Maria Lape, of Clyde, Ohio, hns sued Mr. 
Alexander Waldrutf for breach of promise, claim- 
ing damages to the amount of $5,000. The parties 
are of the highest respectability. 


— Mrs Samuel Marsh, of Raisin, Lenawee Co., 
Mich., recently died from the effects of an abortion, 
produced by a Dr, Shannon, who has already been 
in State Prison for the same offence, 


—A jealous young lady was recently badly 
stung by the winged occupants of an overturned 
bee-hive, upon which she had mounted to view the 
amours of her lover with a fair widow. 


— The town of Sutton, N. Y., boasts of a wo- 
man who was married at twelve years of age, is 
now the mother of sixteen children, forty years 
old, and weighs two hundred and ten pounds, 


— Ool. Fitzpatrick killed his wife the other day 
in South Carolina, and attended her funeral two 
days afterward. A real gentleman never forgeta 
his good breeding under the most trying circum- 
stances. 


~— Robert E. Sprague, who fled from Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., in May last, with $20,000 fraudu- 
lently obtained, and another man’s wife, was 
was arrested in New York, and returned to Og- 
densburg. 


— Davis Adams, colored, has been arrested’ at 
Cincinnati on a charge made by his wife, that he 
had attempted to commit a rape on a white girl, 
eight years old. He enticed the girl into his house, 
where his wife found him. 


— Harrison Thomas, of St. Francis Co., Ark, 
undertook to prevent the attentions that Monroe 
Srum was paying his sister, A quarrel resulted, 
and Srum shot Thomas, wonuding him fatally, 
and then stabbed him twice. 


The Chicago Tribune complains that a Lawrence 
woman, who is in the habit of “thrashing ’’ her 
husband at intervals, concludes the ceremonies 
attending flagellation, by shutting herself in the 
parlor and singing “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 


‘— A physician of Elmore, Ohio, seduced a girl 
and induced her to lay the blame-upon another 
man. The girl fell sick, and confessed the truth, 
when a number of the women of the town made 
fearful threats against the Doctor, and he left town. 


— An old lady, near Wooster, Ohio, whose 
daughter, aged about fifteen, had taken up her res- 
idence with a neighboring family, out of love for 
a young man, sued out a writ of habeas corpus to 
get her back. The case came up before the Pro- 
bate Judge on Monday. 


— At St. Paul, Wednesday morning, a German 
woman, named Mrs. Seabol, left home in her night- 
clothes, and has not been beard froin. She was 
tracked come distance, and, as blood was found in 
her path, itis supposed she either died from ex- 
posure, or made way with herself. 


—There were granted one hundred and two 
cases of divorce in Cincinnati last year, and one 
hundred and nineteen were left undecided, Of the 
whole number of applications, fifty-four were made 
by husbands and one hundred and sixty-seven by 
wives. 


Recently a farmer of Homer, by the name of 
John Shea, thirty years of age, belonging to a 
respectable family, and the possessor of an esti- 
mable wife and three children, was before the 
Police Magistrate of La Salle, IN., charged with 
an assault upon the person of Mary Ann Flood, 
ten years old. 


— Miss Mary —, daughter of a respectable and 
wealthy family of Glen Cove, Long Island, eloped 
a few days ago, with her mother’s conchman. It 
is understood that $10,000 has been offered him by 
the mother, to relinquish all claims to his bride,. 
and leave the country. It is expected that he wil 
accept the offer. 


— On Saturday night, an attempt to commi 
rape was made by Richard E. Edgecomb, on the 
little daughter of the Rev. © P. Clarke, of La- 
Salle, DI. The sufferer was only eleven years oft 
age, and the brute who attempted the act, or is 
charged with it, is twenty-four ; and; if report be 
eae is the villian of several scrapes of the same 

ind. 


—The wife of a former prominent citizen of 
Peoria, Ill., was found, one Sunday evening, by 
the wife of another man, in rather too close inti- 
macy with the husband of the latter, and the in- 
jured woman vented her spite by tearing her hair 
and throwing herself on the ground ina frenzy of 
emotion and hate, while the object of her hatred 
fled in dismay and has been seen no more since. 


—Snit will be commenced against the warden 
of the Missouri Penitentiary, by Mr, Schactenberg, 
the father of a young girl who was ravished by a 
negro convict running at large, for $50,000 dam- 
ages. Itis founded on the theory that the war- 
den occupies the position of a man allowing a dog 
known to be vicious, to run at large, and is there- 
for responsible for damages. The negro had been 
sent to the prison for rape. 


— A young American girl was to be married at 
Bonn, Prussia, a few weeks ago, to a son of a 
wealthy and aristocratic Prussian family. Just as 
they wore stepping up to the altar, a young girl, 
holding an infant in her arms, rushed forward and 
implored the bride not to bestow her hand upon 
the groom, who, she said, had seduced her, and 
refused to do anything either for her «r for her 
child. It broke the match. 


— They get rid of their marriagenble children 
by means of fairs, in Roumania. When the fair te 
opened, the fathers climb to the top of their car- 
riagea and shout with the whole power of their 
lungs, “ I bave a daughter to marry, Who wante 
a wife?’ The call is answered by some other 

arent who has a son he is anxious to pair off. 

he two parents compare notes, and if the mar- 
tiage portion is satisfactory, the treaty ia there 
and then concluded. 


— Ottumwa, Towa, is at prerent agitated ever 
n most unexpected occurence — an elopement of 
hitherto very respectable parties — whose fair 
fame the slighest breath of calumny hag never be- 
fore dared to sully: Dr. J. H. Flint and a Mrs. E. 
Plank, Dr. J. was a member of the first Terri- 
torial Legislature, a popular and highly successful 
physician, a Ape geet of the gospel, and 
had always been regarded as an honest and up- 
right citizen, in all his financial and social deal- 
ings. 


— By the Anglo-Saxons, the bond of matrimony 
was held to be most snered. No man could law- 
fully marry without first obtaining the consent of 
of the woman’s mundbora, or guardian, who was 
her father, if living, ond if not, some other near 
relation. If such consent was not obtained, the 
husband was liable to penalties, and be acquired 
no legal rights over either the wife or her goods. 
For this consent the lover always paid a mede or 
price, in the nature of a present, according to the 
rank of the lady, 


— An interesting divorce case was before one of 
the courts in Vermont last week. The parties 
were married a few weeks ago in the town of Col- 
cheater, it is said, much against the wishes of the 
lady’s friends; and the wife now makes appli- 
cation for separation on the ground that she did 
not realize what she was doing, and believes that 
she was induced to consent to the marriage by 
reason of love potions, or drugs, administered to 
her for that object, by her present husband. The 
wife is said to be intelligent and prepossessing. 


-A despatch to the Chicago Tribune, from Ot- 
tawa; IIl., says: “The crime of rape seems just 
now to be epidemic in La Salle County. Last 
week a man named John Shay, a married man 
with a family, residing at La Salle, committed & 
ripe'on a liltle girl of seven years of age. The pasts 
Were palpable, the, child physically palarad #8 
it was by fine etratagem on the part of the officers 
that the crimibal escaped summary vengence, 
Notwithatanding’ this, the tapient Judge, before 
whom the preliminary inquiry was made, simply 
held Shay to bail in $1,000. 


ATFORM ON “ WOMAN'S 
OUR PRAM RIGHTS." 


THE ULTIMA THULE OF THE WOMAN'S 
MOVEMENT. 


i iamento, issued by Tr 
oa Noria Insts as its ‘platform ” 
onthe Woman Question, has received emphatic 
commendation, as indicating the fundamental 
principles embodied in the present efforts for so- 
cial reorganization, We have been repeatedly re- 
quested to keep it before our readers, as the cen- 
tral ground upon which those aiming to remove 
social wrongs can gather, and as presenting the 
true basis on which the new social structure must 
be reared.] 

We are on the threshold of a new era, the 
introduction of which will be marked with a 
revolution more radical than has eyer before 
been known in the world's history. Systems 
which have grown hoary with the centuries, 
enshrined in the holy garb of ecclesiastica- 
authority and sanction, accepted with unques- 
tioning reverence by the race, and almost in- 
extricably interwoven into the whole social, 
religious and political fabric, are now being 
assaulted with fierce, unflinching criticism by 
thinking and practical men and women of 
these latter days. These systems are de- 
nounced ag holding one-half of the race ina 
bondage more despicable and degrading than 
that which has characterized any other of 
the slaveries which man has selfishly main- 
tained since the fabled expulsion from Eden. 

The genius of the so-called Woman’s Move- 
ment is not generally comprehended. It 
means woman's complete enfranchisement 
and emancipation from the control of her 
masculine master. It means the dissever- 
ance of her present dependent relation to 
man, and the establishment of her rights as 
a separate and individual being, laden with 
the privileges and responsibilities that inhere 
in her as the mother of immortal beings. It 
means the recognition of her supreme right 
to the direction and control of affairs relating 
to her affectional and sexual nature; that 


she will cease to be the mere instrument of 
man’s pleasure and the medium of transmit- 
ting his name to posterity. It means the 
abolishment of numerous usages and fashions 
that foster and feed man’s passions, until they 
have control of his being, requiring the con- 
tinuous sacrifice of woman on the altar of 
lust. It means that the selection of com- 
panions in the most sacred relation of the 
sexes shall not be the exclusive prerogative of 
man, if, indeed, as physiological laws and 
comparison would seem to indicate, the first 
right to woo be not surrendered to woman. 
It means the acknowledgment of woman’s 
Sovereignty in the parental realm, and that, 
in all cases of difference in matters of mutual 
interest, the maternal authority shall be first 
and dominant. 

Such is the ultimate of the present move- 
ment in behalf of Woman, and only to this 
will it come at last. Whether it will be 
sooner or later, depends upon the wisdom, the 
courage, and the strength of its advocates, 
It is plain that, unassisted, Woman cannot 
speedily accomplish the work. Repressed 
and dwarfed by false teachings OF worse 
customs through the ages, it is wonderful 
that she should have wisdom, courage or 
strength, even to take an Bumble part, much 
more to inaugurate the grand work of instate- 
ment in the high places from which the 
might of man has held her. She is untutored 
in the school of external life; delicate, weak, 
sensitive to the extremest tension, and sus- 
ceptible to the influence of every wind of false 
doctrine and sentiment ; jealous of her sister- 
hood, and only a few of the sex, comparatively, 
understanding the falseness and degradation 
of her position. The chivalrous ones of the 
now dominant sex must uphold and assist the 
brave women who have already declared for 
independence. Thousands of other women 
will rush to the front as soon as the vast work 
of this revolution shall have been fairly com- 
menced, 

Woman must demand her “ rights” in the 
line we have indicated, or her efforts toward 
the improvement of her condition will be ab- 
ortive, or at least only partially successful. 
No half-way measures will avail; the revolu- 
tion must be complete. This the women of 
the broadest views, who are in the vanguard 
of the movement, clearly understand? and it 
is their wisest policy to follow the lead of 
principle, and use no honied words nor equiv- 
ocal phrases to win the favor and assistance 
of men who otherwise would spurn them. 
By demanding all, they will get more than by 
asking only for half of that which they know 
they should have. The sooner the issue is 
joined and the position of the respective par- 
ties in this “irrepressible conflict” is clearly 
and fully understood, the sooner will the 
grand triumph be accomplished—for triumph 
will surely come, though the struggle may be, 
atthe best, bitter and protracted. 

On this platform does the Chicagoan, [now 
Tue Universe,] advocate the cause of Woman, 
and cast into the scale all the strength and 
influence it possesses, It should be distinctly 
known by those who favor the cause of wo- 
man that a social reconstruction is involved, 
—that, in the granting of “woman suffrage,” 
—to accept the strong language of a distin- 
guished clergyman, who for this reason is op: 
posed thereto,—“ the knife will be placed at 
the throat” of the present legal marriage sys 
tem. Those who would preserve this system 
inviolate, as the keystone in the arch of social 
safety, should understand this. That system, 
it is claimed, has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. If the claim be not well: 
founded, let the allegation be disproved. 
Let the whole thing be unveiled—ali its de- 
formities. and all its virtues—all its basest 
and its highest uses—all the diseases, dis- 
cordances, agonies and crimes, affecting its 
victims and transmitted through inexorable 
laws to posterity, contrasted with whatever 
it may be doing, or may hereafter do. 

Lot agitation come, who fears ? 

We need a flood; the filth of years 

Has gafhered round us. Roll, then, on! 
What cannot stand had best be gone! 


PLUNDERING MONOPOLIES. 


Some of the Eastern papers think that 
General Grant ought to call an extra session 
of Congress to repeal the duties on coal and 
wood, and thereby cheapen fuel before win- 
ter sets in. Whatever the law or the Legis- 
latures can do to break up the infamous coal 
monopolies of Pennsylvania, should not be 
withheld. A wickeder combination of coal- 
digging thugs, extortionist proprietors and 
swindling transportation companies, never 
existed in this, or any other country. But it 
is one of the legitimate fruits of the much 
vaunted “protective” policy, which gives le- 
gal authority and opportunity to a special 
clique to plunder a whole commuuity, and 
then insult their victims by calling the ras- 
cality protection of “ American industry.” 


Away with such a system, and the demago- 
gues who support it!—Chicayo Tribune. 
———_ 
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fearful contrast; woman as she is, and for what she 
was designed; man as he is and for what he was de- 
signed. Society, or men and women made for each 
other; “set in families,” after the Divine order, 

A pure and noble inspiration breathes from every 
page of the Book, and its moral tone is all that the 
most fastidious critic can desire. 
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1 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“In its delineations of woman's natural character- 
istics, her true position in the family and society, 
the duties she owes to herself and her race, the 
wrongs she inflicts and the wrongs she suffers ; in 
ite delicate but faithful dealing with the great social 
evils which have been the bane of every age and 
community, it is what ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was to 
human slavery."’—Mother’s Journal, Chicago, 

“The pies of the story shows genius of a high or- 
der, and its development shows the scholar and the 
writer. The sentiments and arguments proclaim the 
strong thinker, while the style is so easy and beauti- 
ful, that one glides almost imperceptibly from point 
to point in the unfolding of the story, intensely in: 
terested down to the successfal ending. Vice a pears 
as vice in this tiuthful book, and virtue and truth 


Evening 
Press, Providence, R. 1. 


“An excellent story, with a good plot, The book 
is written with great carnestness of ecling and pur- 
pose, and with entire delicacy of thought and ex- 
pression.” — Ihe Worcester Spy, Mass. 


“To say that this isa most spicy, racy and readable 
book, would but faintly exprers the fact.”—Phreno- 
logical Journal, N. F. 


“There are power,and genius, and art, and skill, 
and passion, in this book, besides the mental ROMI, 
clear insight, and vehement protest, and impe: fectly 
defined longing, that shows it to be the work of a 
woman, busy with the great problems which the 
country cannot escape, and which it is resolutely at- 
tempting to solve."—The Morning Star, N. H. 

“The fruit of an honest heart, a tapacious brain, a 
deep experience, and long meditation, interesting as 
a story, and uncompromising as a woman's claim for 
woman, it is sure to be read and pondered, and to go 
to the right place.”—Liberal Christian, Boston. 

“Moral in every sentiment, pure in every sentence, 
and Epp A bold, lofty, elevating tone through- 

t 


out—just what it should bs.’—The Daily State Regis- 
ler, lawa. 
“The plot of her story is clear, straightforward 


with unabated freshness of interest to the end. The 
story is told in an easy, colloquial way, and teaches 
as it flows on, beautiful and salutary Toison td he 
Standard, Chicago. 


“It is an absorbingly interesting yolume.”— 
Evening Journal, Chicags. nf gears a 


“No candid reader can Rowe this book without 
the knowledge that it is the protest of a sincere, 
earnest Woman against the Wrongs which woman 
Praise A as pelon society suffers, and not a 
ew will admire the story-setting of h me 

Daily Tribune y g cr essay. The 
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*2* On receipt of two subscriptions for the Universe 
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“What Answer,” or Mrs. Adam's “Dawn.” Books de- 
ivered free at our offiee, or sent by mail postage päid, 

H. N, F, LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, Il. 
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A NEW BOOK JUST FROM THE PRESS, 


TALE OF A PHYSICIAN: 
OR, 


The Seeds and Fruits of Crime,” 


—— 


BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


A wonderfull interesting book. Society ii - 
veiled, Individual miseries and the Åram: ation 


caused by circumstances are brought to li 
ght. Mr, 
(Beo tug aber, twenty. years, fulfilled his promise, 
night visit t J 
Island, detailed in « Tae Lawns Repon e 


In this volume the reader is introduced to distin- 
wished men and noted women in New Orleans, Ou- 
a, Paris, and New York. The startling trials and 
tragicai events of their lives are truthfully recorded. 
This book is as attractive as the most thrilling ro- 
mance, and yet it explains the producing causes of 
theft, murder, suicide, foticide, infanticide, and 
the other nameless evils which ‘afflict society and 
alarm all the friends of humanity. It is, there- 
tore, a good book for everybody. It will have a very 
extensive sale, 
Price $1.00. 
NATIONAL BOOK AND NEWS COs! 
118 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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1A WIT. 


BY MRS. J. S. ADAMS: 


This Volume has created a sensation wherever im= 
troduced, and is praised.or censured as those inte 
whose hands it has fallen have been able or not able 
to see its remarkable truths and beauties, Whatevor 
may be said, it cannot fail to be highly prized by all 
who are not bound by creed or fettered by opinions 
of others. Let all read it who have the independence 
to think and act for themselves, 


Trolya most thrilling and wonderful book. The ms 
is well laid, and the story intensely interesting. 

few who read the first chapter will willingly relim— 
quish the 900k until it has been perused throughout 
—Free Press, Galesburg Ill, 

The author no doubt considers herself to be intro- 
ducing the dawn of a better day in the relationships 
of men and women, but to us the doctrine inculcated, 
is baneful in the extreme.—Advance, Chicago, Til, 

Deals keenly and analytically with the inner senti- 
ments of the sonl snd touches the profoundest depths 
of the human heart, portraying with graceful pen the 
finer and subtler sensibilities and passions,— North. 
ern Budget, Troy, N, F. 

The authoress has some strange theories of the 
married state, and the sphere of t £ church and the 
theater, on the lips of her speakers,—Journal and 
Courier, New Haven, Ct. f of 

The tale is cleverly planned, and as cleverly exe- 
cuted; and the tone of the work is high, and weli 
sustained. —Boston Traveller. 

We consider this work one of the most reliable of 
the present time. —Gily Item, Phil, 

The book is written by a person who has bites E s 
peti deal on a great many subjects. —Zrue lagy 


Dawn, the heroine, is a woman with a mission—a 
true, gentle, loving creature—lead by the oan rare and 
purer influcnces through severe experiences, but sow- 
ing seed of good, and strewing flowers along the wa: 
she goes, with an abandon of unselfishness, Patriot 
Barnstable, Mass. 


One great odject of the writer is to exhibit the con- 
ditions which will exact and purify the marriage rela- 
tions. The writer evidently writes from an earnest 
purpose, and the opinions brought forward in the 

vok are those which are now the subjects of vehe- 
ment discussion in many circles.—Boston Transcript, 

Human nature and society need a good deal of re- 
construction to make them what they ought to be, 
but the methods advocated here will never accom- 
A it- rather retard and render it impossiblo.— Bos- 
ion Journa . 

This work beara the sharp, decisive impress of 
thoughts which strike out like pioneers towards new 


social and religious platforms. The story of poor 
Margaret,—alas! there are too many “Margaretas ™ 
It will be 


on earth,—ia told with uong pethos, 
i ged Pecon to ma o a e i ap Phil- 
onophy,—a large, respectable, and rapi Increasing 
elniai- Ononi Penn Yan, N. F, — 

A hasty perusal leads us to the conclusion that this 
book is of a questionable character. Ita tendency is 
decidedly sceptical. The name of the heorine 
‘Dawn,’ is given as a sort of Pi a that a brighter 
day is dawning, when men will draw their inspiration. 
from a communion with nature, and reason, rather 
than from the teachings of the sanctuary.— Advocate, 
Bufalo, N. Y. 

The sacred marriage relation is by no means repite 
diated, nor in any fair sense unuJerrated, but the fatal 
inharmonies and cruel wrongs growing out of it, as at 

resent recognised, are depicted with powerful faith- 

loess, and right remedies suggested. The heorine 
of the book is a truly charming character, endowed 
with mediumistic powers at her birth.—Banner of 
Light, Boston, Muss, 

The story possesses a fascination for its readers 
that will not allow them to leave it until completed. 
—Expr'ess, Boston, t 

It dips freely and boldly into modern life, and eur 
rent social arrangements, and will interest numerous 
readers.—Vew Yorker, New Fork 


Price of Dawn, $2.00, on receipt of which it will be 
mailed post-paid. 
NATIONAL BOOK AND NEWS CO. 


113 Madison St.. Chicago. 
*,* For $5.00 sent by any person for Tue Univers 
(for two yearly or ten trial subscriptions), we will fore 
ward, postage-paid, a copy of either “ Dawn,” Mrs. Cor= 
bin’s © Rebecca,” or Anna Dickinson's ** What Answer," 

as a premium. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, 
113 Madison Btreet, Chicago. 
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RAILWAY TIME TABLE, 


Summer Arrangement, 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT, NORTE 
WELLS STREET. —GALENA DIVISION, 


3100 p. m; 
Pacific Night Expreas..,..111:00 p. m. 65:00 a. me 


Dixon Passenger....,......*4:00 p, m. *11:10 a. mm, 
FREEPORT LINE. 
ee Shi ae a, m. *3:10 p. me 
Tee & Dunleith Pass_.*9:45 p. m. *3:10 x 
Roekfora, Elgin, Fox River 2 iy 
and State Line.......,. *11:10 a. me 


Geneva and Elgin. «.*5:30 p. m. *8:45 a. 

Lombard Accommodation. .*6:10 = m, *7:30 thn 

MILWAUKEE DIVIS(ON—DEPOT, CORNER OF KINZIE AND 
CANAL STREETS, 


Morning Passenger........-.*9:00 p. m. *11:45 a, m, 

Rosehill Calv'ry & Evanst'n*.1:30 i$ m, 4:00 p. m 
Afternoon Passenger...... -*4:30 p. m,  *7:30 Pp. me 
Kenosha Passenger... . *5:00 p. m,  #8:50 a. mi- 
Waukegan Passenger . -*5:45 p. ii. "8:25 a. m. 
Waukegan Passenger. + "6:15 p.m. -#740 a me 
Milwaukee Passenger,......*11:00 p.m. *5'00 a, me 


WISCONSIN DIVISION—DEPOT, CORNER OF KINZIE AND 
GANAL STREETS, 


Mail Passenger.. 7:15 p. me 
Night Passenger.. 5:45 a, me 
Woodstock Passen, 8:15 a. m, 

2:15 p. m. 


Michigan Central Railway. 
UNION DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE STREET, 


DROIT sh Keaesuiesasg epes cca MOO! My Tie 7:40 p. me 
Day Express....... a ..*8:00 a, m. 8:00 p. m. 
Cincinnati Express, .... +++ 18:55 p. m. 6:30 a, me 
Pacific Expreas............ 5:15 p. m. 9:00 a, ma. 
Night Express..,.........1*9:00 p.m, 6:30 a. me 
Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana 
Railway. 

DEPOT CORNER OF VAN BUREN AND SHERMAN BTS. 
per Ex OBB. eee eeeesseiees rides m. 8:00 p. m. 

acific Express.. s.ss.5:15 p, m. 9:00. p. m. 
Night Express............1"9:00 p. m. 6:80 a, Me 


Chicago, Alton & St, Lonis Railway. 
UNION DEPOT, WEST MADISON 8T.) COR, CANAL, 


Day Express..............*10,0 am. 8:00 p. 

Joliet Nae dae Ac. 2 lan 
commodation,.......++6.."4:45 p. m. 0:45 a. 

Night Express....,. sses... 18:00 ja m, 6:40 a, pa 


Illinois Central Railroad. ` 
UNION DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE STREET, 


Day Expreas.................¥8:40 a. m. *6:40 p. me 

Night Express. .... #8:00 a. Die 
Keokuk Passenger *5:45 p. Me 
Keokuk Passenger, .... *3:00 a. me 
Kankakee Pas:enger...... *0,15 a. me 
Hyde Park & Oak Woods- ..*6: *T:45 A. ma 
Hyde Park & Oak Woods... *12:10 p.m, *1:40 p. my 
Hyde Park & Oak Wood5,,..*3:00 p.m. 5:15 p. m. 
Hyde Park & Oak Woods... .*6:10 p.m, *7:35 p. me 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
UNION DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE STREET, 

Day Expreas..... senneeeeee 87:45 A On, 1:30 p. me 
Quincy Express............*8:00 T, m, 4°30 a, me 
Mendota Passenger,...,,..*4:30 p. m. 9:40 @, Tos, 
Aurora Passenger,,.,......*6:30 p. m. 8:15 8. Me 
Nigbt Express.............t11:30 p,m 6:45 a, në 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R, R. 
DEPOT, COR. VAN BUREN AND SHERMAN STS, 


Day Express. .......+0...04%8:00 a.m. 6;00.8, Me 
Bern ‘Apoocmincdation.: - "4:30 p. m. 9:40 a. me 
Night Express. psss. sss... t10:00 p. m, 6:15 o. m 


Columbus, Chicago and Indiana, Centrale 


OINOINNATI AIR LINE.—DEPOT, CORS CANAL AND KIN- 
ZIE STREETS. 


Cincinnati Day Express. ...*7:50 am, oie p a 
Oinċinnati- Night xpress n 16:16 p mi, ae a 
Oolumbus Expreas......... "120 p- 4:05 pies 


Columbus Night Expresa.. »t8.50 p. m. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 
UNION DEPOT, WEST MADISON, COR. CANAL, 


tion....*8:00a.m. 16:00 a, M. 

a = ip org ele *9:00 p. m. 9:00 p m- 
Fat E aks s. 5:30 p: Im 6:00 a. m. 
m ARE g «t430 a. m 8:00 p. m» 


Night Express......++- t 
Goodrich’s Passenger Steamers. 
For Milwaukee, ete., daily resecs su aseaet0:00 A, m 
For Grand Haven sga Hukagoa, daily.: : tie E A 
h, ete., daily.. sss- sessen ees MIM 
for Bote the, ete., every Tuesday..,... 8:00 p: m 


*Sundays excepted. {Saturdays excepted, -nojy 
daye excepted. §Mondays only. 
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“A HARVEST STORY. 
BY EDITH ADAIR, 


Mollie in the wheat-tield lingers, 
Mollie of the dusky eye, 
While the merry troop of gleaners, 
Jesting gaily, pass her by. 
Mollie's soft, brown hands are holding 
Clusters of the golden grain; 
Mollie’s soft, brown eyes are roving 
 O’er the stuble field, in vain. 


All in yain; for since the dying 
Of the last year’s sweet July, 

One dim little cloud’s been lying 
In her life’s fair, sunny sky. 


‘Then, as’now, the maidens merry 
Broughtjsheaves for the harvesters, 
And no heart was light as Mollie’s, 
And no emile was bright as hers, 


{'Then, as now, the lads sang cheery, 
When the long day’s work was done ; 
But the lad that drove the reaper, 
Was the bravest, gayest one. 


With his heavy locks of amber, 
Shading temples, veined and white, 
Eyes of sunny, laughing azure, 
Swept by lashes, black as night, 


With his form, erect and manly, 
Deep of chest, and lithe of limb — 
Hugh, the heir of all these acres 
Stretching till the ecene grows dim, 


Hugh, who in the full moon's glowing, 
On a night twelve-months ago, 
Lingered where the sheaves were thickest, 
Coaxing Mollie not to go; 


Telling her the silly story 
Foolish maidens love to hear; 
One she has not quite forgotten, 
Through the long and weary year. 


Telling her of his ambition ; 

How he hates the plodding plow, 
How the singing of the reaper 

Is no music to him, now. 


So all through this burning weather, 
When the harvest hands are few, 

‘Toile the patient, gray-haired father, 
In the place of sunny Hugh. 


And at times the lasses chatter 

Of the one that’s far away, 
Studying to be a lawyer, 

‘In some future, looked-for day. 


One among them does not chatter, 

But with air constrained and chilled, 
Listens — thinking, sadly thinking, 

Of a promise unfulfilled ; 


Heaping bitter accusations 
On the little, foolish heart, 
‘That can never learn its duty — 
Learn to hear and not to start. 


And the moon’s pale dice is gleaming 
In the hazy, eastern sky, 

And the never-tiring crickets 
-In the grass chirp drowsily. 


Still the low-browed, dreaming Mollie 
Lingers ‘mong the golden sheaves; 
Sitting oma fallen bundle, 
Silently she droops and grievés, 


‘And she does not‘tidat the footstep 
Coming slyly o'er the lee, 

But hef ariiis ard pitiotied tightly 
And a mouth she does not see, 

Bathes hét downy neck with itsses,— . 
Whispers in familiar tone,— 

“+ Shall the truant claim forgiveness, 
And the heart he called his own?” 


‘And the faint bweet light reveals her, 
Standing calm, and proud, and still; 

Holding back the recreant pleader, 
By the soft force of her will; 


‘Till he tells the humbling story, 
Of his proud ambition’s fall ; 

How he’s to drive the reaper, 
Hold the plow, or wield the maul; 


“ Anything but law-books musty w 
And thè handsome face 18 stirred 

By a gesture of aversion 
At the mention of the word. 

Then fall words of sweet forgiveness, 
Pleaded for so long in vain; 

And the little clond is hited 
From the maiden’s life again, 

> Western Rural, 


THE TRUE STORY OF LADY 
BYRON’S LIFE. - 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


[Concluded] 

Lady Byron, though slight and’ almost in- 
fantine in her bodily presence, had the soul, 
not only of an angelic woman,’ but of a strong, 
reasoning man, It was the writer’s lot to 
know her’at a period when she formed the 
personalacquaintance of many of the very 
first minds of England ; but, among all with 
whom this experience brought her in connec- 
tion, there was none who impressed her so 
strongly as Lady Byron, There was an 
almost supernatural power of moral divina- 
tion, a grasp of the. very highest and most 
comprehensive things, that made her lightest 
opinions singularly impressive. No doubt 
this result was wrought out in a great degree 
from the anguish and conflict of these two 
years, when with no one to help or counsel her 
but Almighty God,. she wrestled. and strug- 
gled with, fiends ‘of darkness for the redemp- 
tion of hér hasband’s soul. 

She followed him through all his sophistical 
Teasonings with a keener reason. She besought 
and implored, in the name of his better na- 
ture, and by all the glorious things that he 
was capable of being and doing ; and she had 
just power enough to convulse and shake and 
agonize, but. not. power enough to subdue. 
, These two years, in which Lady Byron was 
with all-her soul struggling to bring her hus- 
band back to his better self, were a series of 
passionate. convulsions.: During this time, 
such was the disordered and desperate state 
of his worldly affairs, that there were ten execu 
tions for debt, levied on their family establish- 
ment ; and it was Lady Byron’s fortune, each 
time, which settled the account. Toward the 
last she and her husband saw less and less of 
each other, and he came more and, more de. 
cidedly under evil influences, and seemed to 
Acquire a sort of hatred of her. 

Lady Byron. once said significantly to a 
friend who spoke of some causeless dislike in 
another : “My dear, I have known people to 
be hated,for.no. other reason. than because 
they impersonated conscience.” 

The biographers of Lord Byron and all his 


apologists are careful to narrate how sweet, 
and amiable, and obliging he was to every- 
body who approached him; and the saying 
of Fletcher, his man-servant, that “ anybody 
could do anything with my Lord, except my 
Lady,” has often been quoted. 

The reason of all this will now be evident. 
“My Lady” was the orly one, fully, under- 
standing the deep and dreadful secrets of his 
life, who had the courage resolutely and per- 
sistently and inflexibly to plant herself in his 
way, and insist upon it that, ifhe went to 
destruction, it should be in spite of her best 
efforts. 

He had tried his strength with her, fully. 
The first attempt had been to make her an 
accomplice by sophistry ; by destroying her 
faith in Christianity, and confusing her sense 
of right and wrong, to bring her into the 
ranks of those convenient women who regard 
the marriage tie only as a friendly alliance 
to cover license on both sides. 

When her husband described to her the 
continental latitude — the good-humored 
marriage, in which complaisant couples mu- 
tually agreed to form the cloak for each oth- 
er's infidelities — and gaye her to understand 
that in this way alone she could have a peace- 
ful and friendly life with him, she answered 
him simply: “Iam too truly your friend to 
do this.” 

When Lord Byron found that he had to do 
wtih one who would not yield, who knew him 
fully, who could not be blinded and conld not 
be deceived, he determined to rid himself of 
her altogether, 

It was when the state of affairs between 
herself and her husband seemed darkest and 
most hopeless, that, the only child of, this 
union was born, Lord Byron’s treatment of 
his wife during the sensitive period that pre- 
ceeded the birth of this child, and during her 
confinement, was marked by paroxysms of un- 
manly brutality, for which the only possible 
charity on her part was the supposition of in- 
i mity. Moore shéds a significant light on 
this period, by telling us that about this time 
Byron was often drunk, day after day with 
Sheridan, There had been insanity in the 
family, and this was the plea which Lady 
Byron’s love put in for him- She regarded 
him as, if not insane, at least so nearly ap- 
proaching the boundaries of insanity as to be 
a subject of forbearance and tender pity, and 
she loved him with that love resembling a 
mother’s, which good wives often feel when 
they have lost, all faith in their. husbands’ 
principles, and all hopes of their affections. 
Still she was in heart and soul his best friend, 
true to him with a truth which, he himself 
could not shake, 

In the verses addressed to his daughter, 
Lord Byron speaks of her as 


“The child of love though born in bitterness 
And nurtured in convulsion.” 


A day or two after the birth of this child, 
Lord Byron came suddenly into Lady Byron’s 
room, and told her that her mother was dead. 
It was an utter falsehood, but it was only one 
ofthe many nameless injuries and cruelties 
hy which he expressed his hatred of her. A 
short time after he: confinement, she was in- 
formed by him, in a note, that as soon as she 
was ableto travel she must go—that he 
could not and would not longer have her 
about him ; and, when her child. was only five 
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the real talents of Lord Byron for d i 
. . . . ece 
and dissimulation, let him read, with apes 
erh pe mind, the “ Fare thee well” 
which he addressed to Lady Byron 5 
the printer: iow rouge 
‘Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well, 
Hen though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heart rebel, 


Would that breast were bared before th 
Where thy head so oft had Jain, o 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Thou canst never know again, 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, á 

Than the one which once embraced me 
To inflict a cureless wound ?” 


The reaction of society against him at the 
time of the separation from his wife was 
something which he had not expected, and 
tor which, it appears, he was entirely unpre- 
pared. It broke up the guilty intrigue, and 
drove him from England, He had net cour- 
age to meetor endure it, The world, to be 
sure, was very far from suspecting what the 
truth was, but the tide was setting against him 
with such vehemence as to make him trem- 
ble every hour lest the whole should be 
known ; and henceforth it became a warfare 
of desperation to make his story ood, 
no matterat whose expense. He had tact 
enough to perceive at first that the assumption 
of the pathetic and the magnanimous, and 
general confession of faults, accompanied with 
admissions: of his wife's goodness, would be 
the best policy in his.case. In this mood he 
thus writes to Moore: > 

“ The fault was not in my choice (unless 
in choosing at all), for I do not believe, and 
I must say it, in the, very dregs of all this 
bitter business, that there was ever a better, 
or even a brighter, a kinder or more amiable, 
agreeable being than Lady Byron. I never 
had, nor can haye, any reproach to make her 
while with me, Where there is blame, it be- 
longs to myself.” 

In leaving England, Lord Byron first went 
to Switzerland, where he, conceived, and in 
part wrote out, the tragedy of “Manfred,” 
Moore speaks of his domestic misfortunes, 
and the sufferings which he underwent at this 
time, as having an influence in, stimulating 
his genius, so that he was enabled to write 
with a greater power. Anybody who reads 
the tragedy of “Manfred” with this story in 
his mind will see that it is true. The hero is 
represented as a gloomy misanthrope, dwell- 
ing with impenitent remorse on the memor 


of an incestuous passion which has been the 
destruction of his sister for this life and the 
life to come ; but which, to the very last gasp, 
he despairingly refuses to repent of, even 
while he sees the fiends of darkness rising to 
take possession of his despairing soul. That 
Byron knew his own guilt well, and judged 
himself severely, may be gathered from pass- 
ages in this poem, which are as powerful as 
human language can be made, 

The world can easily see, in Moore’s biog- 
raphy, what, after this, was the course of Lord 
Byron's life— how he went from shame to 
shame, and dishonér to dishcnor, and used 
the fortune which his wife brought him in the 
manner described in those private letters 
which his biographer was left to print. Moore, 
indeed, says Byron had made the resolution 


weeks old, he carried his threat of expulsior 
into effect. 

Here wé will insert briefly Lady Byron's 
Wh account —the only one she ever gave to 
the public — of this separation. The circum- 
stances under which this: brief story was 
written are affecting. J 

Lord Byron was dead. The whole account 
between him and her was closed foreyer in 
this world. Moore’s “ Life’ had been pre- 
pared, containing simply and solely Lord By- 
ron’s own version of their story. Moore sent 
this version to Lady Byron, and requested to 


| know if she had any remarks to make upon 


it. In reply, she sent a brief statement to 
him —the first and only one that had ever 


| come from her during all the years of the sep- 


aration, and which appears to have mainly 
for its object the exculpation of her father 
and mother from the charge made by the poet 
of béing the instigators of the separation. 

In this letter she says, with regard to their 
separation ; 

“The facts are I left London for Kirby 
Mallory, the residence of my father and moth- 
er, on the 15th of January, 1816. Lord By- 
ron had signified to me in writing, January 
6, his absolute desire that I should leaye Lon- 
don on the earliest day that I could conven- 
iently fix. It was not safe for me to under- 
take the fatigue of a journey sooner than the 
15th. Previously to my departure it had 
been strongly impressed upon my mind that 
Lord Byron was under the influence of in- 
sanity, This opinion was derived, in a great 
measure, from the communications made me 


not to touch his lady’s fortune, but adds that 
it required more selfcommand than he pos- 
sessed, to carry out so honorable a purpose. 

Lady Byron made but one condition with 
him. She had him in her..power, and she 
exacted that the unhappy partner of his 
sins should not follow him out of England, 
and that the ruinous intrigue should be given 
up. Her inflexibility on this point kept up 
that enmity which was constantly expressing 
itself in some publication or other, and which 
drew her and her private relations with him 
before the public. 

The story of what Lady Byron did with 
the’portion of her fortune which was.preserved 
to heris a record of noble and skillfully ad- 
ministered charities, . Pitiful, and wise, and 
strong, there was no form of human suffering 
or sorrow that did not find with her refuge 
and help. She gave not only systematically, 
but also impulsively. Miss Martineau claims 


practical schools, in which. the -children of 
the poor were turned into agriculturists, ar- 
tisans, seamstresses, and good wives for poor 
men, While she managed, with admirable 
skill and economy, permanent institutions of 
this sort, she was always ready to relieve suf- 
fering in any form. 

As a mother, her. course was embarrassed 
by peculiar trials. The daughter inherited 
from the father not: only, brilliant talents, but 
a restlessness and a morbid sensibility which 
might be too surely traced to the storms and 
agitations of the period in which she was 
born. It was necessary to bring her up in 
ignorance of the true history of her mother’s 


by his nearest relatives and personal attend- 
ant, who had more opportunity than myself 
for observing him during the latter part of 
my stay in town. It was even represented 
to me that he was in danger of destroying 
himself. 

“ With the concurrence of his family, I 
had consulted Dr. Baillie as a friend, January 
8, respecting the pipers malady. On ac- 
quainting him withthe state of the case, and 
with Lord Byron’s desire that I shonld leave 
London, Dr. Baillie thought that my absence 
might be advisable as an experiment assuming 
the fact of mental derangement; for Dr. 
Baillie, not having had access to Lord Byron, 
could not pronounce a positive opinion on 
that point. He enjoined that, ia correspon- 
dence with Lord Byron, I should avoid all 
but light and soothing topies. Under these 
impressions I left London, determined to fol- 
low the advice given'by Dr. Baillie. Whatever 
might have been the conduct of Lord Byron 
toward mè from the time of my marriage, 
yet, supposing him to be ina state of mental 
alienation. it was not for me, nor for any per- 
son of common humanity, to manixest at that 
moment 4 sense of injury.” 

Nothing more than this letter from Lady 
Bryon 1s necessary, to substantiaterthe fact that 
she did not leave her husband, but was driv- 
en from him,—driven from him that he 
might give himself up to the guilty infatua- 
tion that'was donsuining him; without being 
tortured by her imploring face, and by the si- 
lent power of her presence and her prayers. 

For a long time before this, she had seen 


life, and the consequence was that she could 
not fully understand that mother. During 
her early girlhood, her career was a source 
of more anxiety than comfort. She married 
aman of fashion, ran a brilliant career as a 
woman of fashion, and died early of a linger 
ing and painful disease. In the silence and 
shaded retirement of the sick-room, the daugh- 
ter came wholly’ back to her mother’s arms 
and heart; and it was on that mother’s bosom 
that she leaned, as she went down into the 
dark valley. It was that: mother who placed 
her weak and dying hand in that of her Al“ 
mighty Savior. 

erie children left by her daughter, she 
ministered with the faithfulness of a guardian 
angel ; and it is owing to her influence that 
those who yet remain are among the noblest 
and best of pacis Te pene A 
lations with Byron had heen so disastrous, 
also, in the later ears of her life felt Lad 
Byron’s loving | enniobling influences, an 
in her last sickness and dying hours looked 
to her for consolation and help. There 
was an unfortunate child of sin, born, with 
the curse upon her, over whose wayward tras 
ture Lady Byron watched with a mother’s 
tenderness. She was the only one who could 
have patience when the patience of, every one 
else failed ; and, though her task was a diffi- 
cult one, from the strange abnormal propen- 
sitids'to evil in the object of her cares, yet 
Lady Byron never faltered and never gave 
over, until death took the responsibility from 


her hands. 


little of him. On the day of her departure, 
she passed by the door of his room, and 
stopped to caress his favorite spaniel, which 
was lying there; and she confessed to a 
friend the weakness of feeling a willingness 
even to be something as humble as that poor 
little creature, might she only be allowed to 
remain and watch overhim. She went into 
his room where he and the partner of his sins 
were sitting together, and said, “ Byron, I 
come to say good by,” offering atthe same 
time her hand. 

Lord Byron put his hands behind him, re- 
treated to the mantel-piece, and looking 
round on the two that stood there, with a-sar- 
castic smile, said: “ When shall we three 
meet again?” Lady Byron answered, “ In 
Heaven, I trust; and these were her last 
words to him on earth. 


ring all this trial, strange to say, her he: 
lief thatthe good in Lord Byron would finally 
conquer, was unshaken: Toa friend who said 
to her, “O, how could you love him!” she 
answered, briefly, “‘ My at there was the 
angel in him.” Itis in us al... 
ras in this angel she had faith. It was 
for the deliverance of this angel from degra- 
dation and shame and sin, that she unceas: 
ingly prayed. She read every work that By- 
ron wrote — read it with a deeper knowledge 
than any human being but herself. could. pos- 
sess, The ribaldry and the obscenity, and the 
insults with, which he strove to make her 
ridiculous in the world, fell at her pitying feet 


d. i 
“ieee he broke away from’all this ‘unwor- 
thy life, to devote himself to'a manly enter- 


prise for the redemption of Greece, she 


Now, if the reader wishes to understand | 


thought that she saw the beginning of an an- 
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swer toher prayers. Even although one of 
his latest acts concerning her was to repeat 
to Lady Blessington the false accusation 
which made Lady Byron the author of all his 
errors, she still had hopes, from the one step 
taken in the right direction. 

In the midst of these hopes came the news 
of his sudden death. On his death bed it is 
well known that he ‘called his confidential 
English servant to him, and said to him, 
“Go to my sister — tell her — go to Lady 
Byron — you will see herandsay—" 

Here followed twenty minutes of. indistinct 
mutterings, in which the names of his wife, 
daughter, and _ sister frequently occurred. 
He then said, “now, I have told you all. 

« My Lord,” replied Fletcher, “ Ihave not 
understood a word your Lordship has been 

ing.” 
eey N ot- understand mel” exclaimed Lord 
Byron witha look of the utmost distress, 
“what a pity! then itis too, late — allis 
over?” He afterwards, says Moore, tried to 
utter a few words, of which none were intelli- 


for her the honor of having first invented 


gible except “ my sister— my child.” 

When Fletcher returned to London, Lady 
Byron sent for him, and walked ‘he room in 
convulsive struggles to repress her tears and 
sobs, while she oyerand oyeragain strove to elic- 
it something from himwhich should enlighten 
her upon what that last message had been; 
but in vain —the gates of eternity were shut 
in her face, and nota word had passed to tell 
her if he had repented, : 

For all that, Lady Byron never doubted 
his salvation. Ever before her, during the 
few remaining years of her widowhood, was 
the image of her husband, purified and en- 
pobled with the shadows of earth forever dis- 
sipated, the stains of sin forever removed — 
“the angel in him,” as she expressed it, 
“ made perfect, according to its divine ideal.” 

Never has more divine strength of faith and 
love existed in woman. Out of the depths of 
her own loving and merciful nature she gained 
such views of the divine love and mercy as 
made all hopes possible. There was no soul of 
whose future Lady Byron despaired. Such 
was her boundless faith in the redeeming pow- 
er of love. 

After Byron’s death, the life of this deli- 
cate creature —so frail in body that she 
seemed always hoyering on the brink of the 
eternal world, yetso strong in spirit and so 
unceasing in her various ministries of mercy— 
was a miracle of mingled. weakness and 
strength. To talk with her seemed to the 
writer of this sketch the nearest possible ap- 


Y | proach to talking with one ofthe spirits of 


the just made perfect. 

She was gentle, artless, approachable asa 
little child, with ready, outflowing sympathy 
for the cares and sorrows and interests of all 
who approached her, with a naive and _ gentle 
playfulness that adorned, without hiding the 
breadth and strength of her mind,and, above 
all, with a clear, divining discrimination, 
never mistaking wrong for right in the slight- 
est shade, yet with a mercifulness that made 
allowance for every weakness and pitied 
every sin. 

There was so much of Christ in her that to 
have seen her seemed to be to have drawn 
near to heayen. She was one of those few 
whom absence cannot estrange from friends, 
whose mere presence in this world seems 
alwaysa help to every generous thought, a 
strength to évery good purpose, a comfort in 
every sorrow. 

Living so near the confines of the spiritual 
world, she seemed already to see into it, 
Hence the words of comfort. which she ad- 
dressed to a friend who had-lost ason: 

“ Dear friend, remember, as long as our 
lovéd ones are in God's world, they are in 
ours.” 


Tt has been thought by some friends who 
have read the Bi ft of the foregoing, 
that the author should state more specifically 
her authority for these statements. 

The cireumstauces which led the writer to 

England at a certain time originated a friend- 
ship and correspondence with Lady Byron, 
which was always regarded as one of the 
greatest acquisitions of that visit. 
On the occasion of a second visit to Eng- 
and, in 1866, the writer received a note from 
Lady Byron,.indicating that she wished to 
have some private confidential conversation 
upon important subjects, and inviting her for 
that purpose to spend a day with. her at her 
country seat near London. 

The writer went and spent a day with Lady 
Byron alone, and the object of the invitation 
was explained to her. Lady Byron was in 
such a state of health that her physicians had 
warned her that she had very little time to 
live. She was engagedin those duties and 
retrospections which every thoughtful person 
necessary, when coming deliberately and with 
opan eyes to the boundaries of this mortal 

ife. 

At that time there was a cheap edition of 
Byron’s works in contemplation, intended to 
bring his writings into circulation among the 
masses, and the pathos arising from the story 
of his domestic misfortunes was one great 
means relied on for giving it currency. 

Under these circumstances, some of Lady 

Byron’s friends had proposed the question to 
her, whether she had nota responsibility» to 
society for the truth ; whether she did right 
to allow these writings to gain influence over 
the popular mind, by giving a silent consent 
to what she knew to be utterfalsehoods. 
_ Lady Byron’s whole life had been passed 
in the most heroic selfabnegation and self 
sacrifice, and she ha? now to consider whether 
one more act of self-denial was not required 
of her before leaving this world, namely, to 
declare the absolute truth, no matter at what 
expense to her own feelings. 

For this reason, it was her desire.to recount 
the whole history to a person of another coun- 
try, and entirely out of the sphere of personal 
and local feelings which might be supposed 
to influence those in the country and station 


-in life where the events really happened, in 


order that she might be helped by such a per- 
son’s views in making up an opinion as to her 
own duty. 

She went over, with a brief and clear anal- 
ysis, the history of hig whole life as she had 
thought it out during the lonely musings ot 
her widowhood. She dwelt on the ancestral 
éauses which gave hima nature of exception- 
al and dangerous susceptibility. She went 
through the mismanagements of his child- 
hood, the history of his sehool-days, the in- 
fluence of the ordinary school course of elas- 
sical reading, on nich a mind as his. She 
sketched boldly andsclearly the internal life of 
the young men of the time, as she with her 
cog eyes had looked through it, and showed 

ow habits, which with less susceptible fibre 
and coarser strength of nature were tolerable 
for his companions, were deadly to him, un- 
hinging his nervous system, and intensifying 
the dangers of ancestral proclivities. Lady 
Byron expressed the feeling, too, that the Cal- 
vinistic theology, as heard in Scotland, had 
proved in his case, as’ it often does in certain 
minds, asubtle poison. He never could either 
disbelieve or become reconciled to it, and the 
sore problems it proposes embittered his spirit 
against Christianity. 

“The worst of it is, I do believe,” he would 
often say, with violence, when he had been em- 


ploying all his powers of reason, wit, and ridi- 
cule upon these subjects. 

Through all this sorrowful history was to 
be seen, not the care of a slandered woman 
to make her story good, but the pathetic anx- 
lety of a mother who treasures every particle 
of hope, every intimation of good, in the son 
whom she cannot cease to love. With inde- 
scribable resignation she dwelt on those last 
hours, those words addressed to her never to 
be understood till repeated in eternity. 

But all this she looked upon as forever 
past; believing that, with the dropping of the 
earthly life, these morbid impulses and influ- 
ences ceased, and that higher nature which he 
often so beautifully expressed in his poems, 
became the triumphant one. 

The interview had almost the solemnity of 
a death-bed avowal. Lady Byron stated the 
facts which have been embodied in this arti- 
cle, and gave to the writer a paper containing 
brief memoranda of the whole, with the dates 
affixed, 

We have already spoken of that singular 
sense of the reality of the spiritual world, 
which seemed to encompass Lady Byron, 
during the last part of her life, and which 
made her words and actions seem more like 
those of a blessed being detached from earth, 
than of an ordinary mortal, 
of looking at things, all her motives of action, 
all her involuntary exhibitions of- emotion, 
were so high above any common level, and so 
entirely regulated by the most unworldly 
causes, that it would seem difficult to make 
the ordinary world understand exactly how 
the thing seemed to lie before her mind, 
What impressed the writer more strongly 
than anything else, was Lady Byron's perfect 
conviction that her husband was now a re- 
deemed spirit; that he looked back with 
pain and shame and regret on all that was 
unworthy in his past life; and that, if he 
could speak or could act in the case, he would 
desire to prevent the further circulation of 
base falsehoods, and of seductive poetry, 
which had been made the vehicle of morbid 
and unworthy passions, 

Lady Byron’s experience had led her to 
apply the powers of her strong, philosophical 
mind to the study of mental pathology, and 
sbe had become satisfied that the solution of 
the painful problem which first occurred to 
her as a young wife, was; ‘after all, the true 
one, of those unfortunately constituted per- 
sons, in whom the balance of nature is so 
critically hung, that it is always in danger of 
dipping toward insanity, and that in certain 
periods of his life, he was so far under the in 
fluence of mental disorder, as not to be fully 
responsible for his actions. 

While speaking on- this subject, her pale, 
ethereal face became luminous with a heay- 
efily radiance ; there was something so sub- 
lime in her belief in the victory of love over 
evil, that-faith with her seemed to have be- 
come sight. She seemed so clearly to per- 
ceive the divine ideal of the man she loved 
and for whose salvation she had been called 
to suffer and labor and pray, that all memories 
of his past unworthiness fell away and were 
lost. 

Her love was never the doting fondness of 
weak women; it was the appreciative and 
discriminating love by which a higher nature 
recognized godlike capabilities under all the 
dust and defilement of misuse and passion; 
and she never doubted that the love, whieh 
in her was so strong that no injury or insult 
could shake it, was yet stronger »in the God 
who made her capable of ‘sucha devotion, 
and that in Him it was accompanied by 


'| power to subdue all things to itself. 


The writer was so impressed and excited 
by the whole seene and recital, that she beg- 
ged for two or three days to deliberate, before 
forming any opinion. She took the memor- 
anda with her, returned to London, and gave 
a day or two to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. The decision which she made was 
chiefly influenced by her reverence and affec- 
tion for Lady Byron. She seemed so. frail, 
she had suffered so much, she stood at such a 
height above the comprehension of the coarse 
and common world, that the author had a 
feeling that it would almost be like violating 
a shrine to ask her to come forth from the 
sanetuary ofa silence where she had so long 
abode and plead her cause. She wrote to 
Lady Byron that while this act of justice did 
seem to be called for, and'to be in some res- 
pects most desirable, yet, as it would inyolve 
so much that was painful to her, the writer 
considered that Lady Byron would be entirely 
justifiable in leaving the truth to be disclosed 
after her death, and recommended that all 
the facts necessary shouldbe but in the hands 
of some person, to be so published. + 

Years passed on. Lady Byron lingered 
four years after this interview, to the wonder 
of her physicians and all her friends. 

After Lady Byron’s death, the writer looked 
anxiously, hoping to see a memoir of the per- 
son whom she considered the most remarka- 
ble woman that England had produced in the 
century. No such memoir has appeared on 
the part of her friends; and the mistress of 
PE] Byron has the ear of the public, and is 
sowing far and wide unworthy slanders, which 
are eagerly gathered up and read byan un- 
discriminating community. 

There may be family reasons in England 
which prevent Lady Byron’s friends from 
speaking ; but Lady Byron has an American 


name and an American existence, and rever- 
ence for pure womanhood is, we think, a na- 
tional characteristic of the American; and, 
so far as this country is concerned, we feel 
that the public should have this refutation of 
the slanders of the Countess Guiccioli’s book. 
Atlantic Monthly. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


— The sun is on a strike. 

—Burope expects light crops. 

The Boston Peace Jubilee Coliseum is to be 
taken down. 

— Thursday, Aug. 19, was the warmest day of 
the season, thus fur. 

— A train is to run from New York to Chica- 
go, in thirty hours. 

— The highest. observed mountain in the 
moon is 29,944 feet high. 

— Fifteen fatal cases of sunstroke occurred in 
Cincinnati, in one week. 

— A National Tewperance Convention is to be 
held at Chicago, next month. 

— Threshing iachines are threshing out arms 
and legs all over the country. 

—The Western College Association met at 
Eyanston, Tl., on Tuesday last. 

— Politicians in Tennessee are campaigning 
by shooting each other’s voters, 

— Peanuts are to be picked by machinery, at 
the rate of 1,000 bushels per day. 

— Gov. Wells has forbidden further expendi- 
tures for tobacco in the Virginia State Peniten- 
adni hotel firm has been arrested for issuing 
advertisements in imitation of U. 8. Treasury 
notes. 


— The Odd try 
to hold thei next annual session in San 


ciseo, Cal. 

— The National Labor Congress recently held 
at Philadelphia, ruled Miss Susan Anthony out, 
as a delegate. h 

— Tt is estimated that at least 50,000 Ameri- 
cans are now travelling in Europe for enjoyment 


Fellows of the country are going 
ran- 


and instruction. 
— Salt Lake city contains 15,000 souls, The 


All her modes | 


streets are forty-four yards wide, and the blocks 
are forty rods square. 


— Thirty seven spectators of a dog-fight were 


arrested on Tuesday, in Chicago, and held to 
bail in one hundred dollars. sooo 


— A Maine editor is eighty years old, but has 
never seen a train of cars, and but one steam- 
boat since Fulton’s original, 


— An association is being established in Lon 
don, for the purpose of securi 8 i 
workingmen to Parliament. ik me ts 

— Mlle. Euphresyne Broatz has driv 1 
ipede over a rope stretched 100 fe Posi the 
ground, at a Parisian theater, rae SOG, Be 

— Fifty thousand workmen of P: 
titioned for the same municipal tibet 
corded to other cities of France. 


— All beer-gardens, billiard saloons < 
allies, are forbidden, in Chicago, on fhe Babban 
Public dances are also prohibited. : 


— The American Dental Association have laid 
upon the table a resolution favoring the admis- 
sion of women to their association, 


— A boat race between a Miss Ward and a 
Miss Summer, in which the latter won, is the 
latest sensation at Martha’s Vineyard. ’ 


— The Methodist Protestant mentions a’ case 
of the use of sponge-cake with the wine, instead 
of bread, at a communion-service, Horrible! 


— The National Teachers’ Association held 
its ninth annual session at Trenton, N. J., on 
the 18th. Several interesting papers were read. 


— A correspondent suggests that Solomon’s 
wisdom was due to the fact that he had seven 
narod wives, whom he consulted on all oc- 
casions. 


— A colored lady has appeared amon 
fashionables at Saratoga, pri a prom ment 
Grecian bend, and quite overshadowing her light- 
er sisters. 

— Rome has.a 
ing to this 
Jews, 637 
Catholics, 


— The Regents of the State University have 
elected a new President, but the name is kept 
profoundly secret until it is known whether he 
will accept, 


— A young lady of Bennington, Vt., recently 
hung a diamond ring worth $850 on a nailin the 
kitchen, and forgot it till next day, and then it 
wasn’t there. 


—A great Orange demonstration was held at 
Clones, Ireland, on the 16th. Resolutions were 
adopted denouncing the disestablishment of the- 
Trish Church. 


— The proprietor of a Dubuque, Iowa, hotel, 
has been practicing unwarranted intimacies 
with his female boarders, which threaten serious - 
consequences, s 


—A city telegraph company is forming in 
New York, which engages to transmit messages. 
of twenty words to any part of the city in fifteen 
minutes for ten cents. 

—A man was recently bitten by a rattle-snake 
in Greenfield, Iowa. hisky killed the effects. 
of the poison. It’s hard finding anything that 
whisky, now-a-days, won't kill, 

—A grand banquet to the friends of woman 
suffrage was recently given in Paris, at which 
gathered many distinguished men and women. 
One lady delegate was from Finland. 

— By the Jaws of Minnesota, a woman’s prop- 
erty is entirely independent of her husban 
and is not liable to any charge for the support 
of herself, her husband or her family. 


—In a recent seizure of a champagne manu- 
factory in New Jersey, the articles found on 
hand were four barrels of Common white wine, 
one barrel of molasses, and one barrel of vit- 
riok. 


— Superstitious people are in tronble because 
the year 1869 commenced on a Friday, and will 
end ona Friday. In consequence, they say, it 
will be an unlucky year, Of course it will, to 
some folks. 


— October will witness a Convention at St. 
Lonis, for the purpose of removing the seal o 

overnment to that city. Charles Summer an 

ohn C. Breckenridge are invited. A Capital 
time is expected. 

— Electricity on the railroads in France is 
taking the place of human watchfulness. On 
meny lines there are contrivances where the 
passing of atrain is automatically. announced 
to neighboring stations. ‘ 


e pe- 
es ac- 


population of 220,532, accord- 
ear’s census, of whom 2,682 are. 
rotestants, and the rest Roman 
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THE DYNAMIC CURE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


BY L. R. SUNDERLAND. 


The mysteries and mischief of medicine exposed.. 
Drugging supplanted by Nature’s own Healimg Pro- 
cesses in the Vital Motions and Fluids. 


This work explains the processes of Nutrition, and 
shows that in all cases, whenever any cure of disease 
is made, itis brought about by the Dynamic forces 
in Nutrition, and not so much, if ever, in any case, 
to medicine. The remedy for all forms of disease are: 
in food, air and exercise. Intelligent and candid men 
in the medical profession haye given their approval 
of this work, among whom we refer to M. L, Knapp, 
M. D., formerly President of the College of Phy. 
cians and Surgeons of the University of Iowa, See 
his “ Rescarches on Primary Pathology, Vol. II, 
page 159, Also, Dr. Garfield, late of St, ‘Louis; in a 
paper of May 17, 1867, says: , 

“This is a most excellent book, is written with 
much ability, and should be universally read. by 
physisieg and patient. The purpose of the author is 
to impress upon the well man the fact that he need 
not be sick, if he will observe the laws of Nutrition; 
to assure the invalid, who is prostrated by fever, in- 
flammation, or what not, that pills, and powders, and 
emetics, and blisters, are the relics of a barbarous 
age, and should be suppianted by food, air and exer- 
cise; and to convince the physician that he has 
bowed down to authority long enough; that the lan- 
cet, seton and poison drug are not the best restora- 
tives of healta; that tooanuch medicice is rite ser A 
but disastrously administered ; indeed, that no med- 
icine at all is required; and he scourges the doctor 
with many truthiul and terrible words. It should bo 
read by everybody, for it concerns all, and especially 
should it be enumerated in the library of appa n 
to modify, at least, his frequent habit of dispensing 
bitter draughte and nauseous preparations,” 

The Dynamic Care has received the commendation 
of many of the leading’ Editors throughout tne 
country. f 
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